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THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH! 


E. H. SCHILLEBEECKX, O.P. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LAY STATUS 


back ultimately, not simply to the divine Creator, but more 

exactly to the divine Creator who desires to enter into personal 
relations with us. Through such personal communication with the 
living God our life in the world takes on deeper significance. Human 
freedom, to which God personally addresses himself, has also a 
creative function in respect of cultural values. Now, the fact is that 
God addresses us personally in order that we may find him now 
not merely indirectly, through natural realities and history, in other 
words, through our existence in the world, but that we may also 
enjoy direct, as it were vertical and immediate, relations with him 
in a personal intercourse with him, person speaking to person, 
even though it must be through the veil of faith without vision. 
God’s personal design with us implies, therefore, that our meeting 
with God in his self-revelation as a person imposes as a basic 
requirment the raising of our eyes from the things of the world to 
God. It is precisely this elevation which must be given to the 
direction of our lives that naturally opens up at once the possibility, 
side by side with Christian life in the world, of life in the cloister. 
(This point will not be developed further here.) For the Christian 
layman in the world this means that even his orientation towards 
secular affairs can sometimes involve making sacrifices and that, 
moreover, the layman as a Christian must anticipate such an 
occasion and hold himself in readiness to make the sacrifice. His 
involvement in secular affairs can never have the last word. (Neither 
is further development of this point undertaken here.) But it is 
precisely this personal communion with God, who is at the same 
time the Creator, that requires that the secular occupation of the 
layman be carried out entirely within the context of this dialogue 
with the living God. Together with God, with whom the Christian 
layman has a personal relation in Christ and in the Church, the 


[ts world in which we live, the world of nature and history, goes 


1. The first part of this article was published in the July issue of DOCTRINE 
AND Lire. In it Father Schillebeeckx examined the uses of the word “lay” in 
the Scriptures that the term implies membership of the people of God, 
but being set apart from those in authority and implying a reference to the 
profane. He went on to examine the theological notion of a lay person and of 
lay spirituality. The article was translated by Father Colman O’Neill, O.P. 
and the translation was approved by the author. 
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layman assumes his personal responsibility in the history of this 
world. In this way his dialogue with the world, his creative effort to 
make of the world a truly human dwelling-place, participates in 
his entirely God-centred attitude to life, participates in his dialogue 
with God. We Christians too easily show an inclination to leave to 
unbelievers the secular ordering of temporal society. We forget that 
concern for so-called “‘profane” affairs, the recognition of mundane 
realities, is an authentic component of the entirely God-centred 
attitude to life. Secularisation or laicising in itself is a process that 
belongs within the Christian life, within the Church, a process 
within the life of the people of God. There is a certain ambiguity in 
these words. Their sense is this: that the believer, within his dialogue 
with God, is led to give loyal recognition to earthly reality too, 
with its own characteristically secular institutions. Christian 
“‘secularisation”’ is thus utterly different from atheistic laicisation, 
which accepts earthly reality as the definitive and exclusive horizon 
of life. Exclusively profane or atheistic laicisation is objectively a 
“hairesis” (Gr: heresy); it is a tearing away of profane affairs, that 
is, earthly reality, out of the whole to which they belong for they 
find their true place only within the relation of existence and of 
faith which binds man to God. Only when it is placed outside this 
context is earthly reality “‘profaned’’. 

This orientation towards secular affairs, what I may briefly call 
“secular involvement” (seculariteit; Eng.: ‘‘secularity”), is the 
foundation on which rests the specific character of lay spirituality 
and of the lay apostolate in the Church. It implies that the layman 
also sanctifies himself precisely in this secular involvement, and 
that his apostolic activity is carried on first and foremost through 
this secular involvement. A mother is a Christian as the mother of 
a family, a father as a father, a teacher as a teacher, and so on. By 
making his contribution to the work of the world, by co-operating, 
each in his own place, in the political, social and economic organisa- 
tion of temporal society, as tradesman, scientist or intellectual, the 
Christian layman places himself in a personal reiationship with 
God. In this sense the grace given a layman is “lay” grace, just as 
it has female characteristics for women, and male for men: for it 
is from within his personal situation that each stands in personal 
relationship to God. A mother, for example, is placed in personal 
contact with God through her very motherhood too. This mother- 
hood itself has a special significance for her existence as a Christian, 
just as her existence as a Christian has significance for her mother- 
hood. With his whole human entity the layman enters personally 
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into an encounter with God. Though the layman must raise his 
eyes from the world to God if he is to gaze full in his face, this does 
not mean that he must forget his earthly task as though this were 
an occupation from which God is excluded; on the contrary, it 
obliges him to realise consciously the religious dimension of this 
earthly task itself. If he does this, his secular task too takes on a 
Christian and apostolic significance. It is man, after all, who is 
redeemed by Christ. And the entity of the man is not a naked soul; 
the entity of the man is that spiritual, personal being who, through 
his own corporeality and in communion with other men, exists in 
this world in order, in and through the humanisation of the world, 
to humanise himself also. It is in all his concrete reality that this 
being is touched by grace and redeemed by Christ; not only in the 
kernel of his soul, therefore, but, beginning from this centre of the 
person, also in his relations to his fellowmen and, through them, 
in his relations to the whole world and to the history of the world. 

But redemption, at the same time, lays a charge on us. In connection 
with the question which concerns us here, this means that the 
mundane task of the Christian acquires a more profound signifi- 
cance: it is coredemptive. Through the ordering of temporal society 
men are made more receptive to grace and obstacles to salvation 
are removed. Further, the tasks of earthly culture become the 
incarnation of the Christian commitment, in ordering life in this 
world to bring it into harmony with the Kingdom of God. Natural 
and cultural values must themselves be redeemed and by a redemp- 
tion that is not deferred to the end of time but that enters into the 
context of their history. To achieve this is the particular charge, 
within his total existence as a Christian, of the layman in the world. 
I might call this: apostolic secular involvement, an apostolate 
carried on through responsibility for secular affairs as the charac- 
teristic charge of the Christian layman as layman. Conscious 
committal of life, proceeding from a spirit that is redeemed, to secular 
affairs within the dialogue with God; and so, in and through this 
secular task, opening the world to receive the Good Tidings; and, 
by speaking this Word, incarnating it in the world as a foretaste of 
the eschatological glorification of the body and of the “new heaven 
and earth’. It is saints of this pattern that our world needs at the 
present moment. A new form of holiness must spread its light in the 
Christian layman’s responsibility for this world. Saints who grasp 
the dogma of creation in all its concrete significance. For Church life 
(kerkelijkheid) means more than what takes its origin from the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Church life (kerkelijk leven) is just as much 
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whatever has its origin in the faithful, the people of God, as the 
fruit of their eucharistic community of grace with Christ. Secular 
occupations must share in this life of the Church. Culture and all 
that human existence in the world embraces is not merely culture, 
that is, a task for man as such. It is a task for man as he is con- 
stituted by God; namely, as a being who, even in his very dealings 
with this world, comes into contact with grace. The risen Christ 
has significance for our whole life, including its worldly implications. 
Just as the religious state of perfection within this world is a sign 
of the future of the Kingdom of God, so the integral lay state 
in the world is a sign of how salvation exists in this world. 

It will be seen that in this Christian conception of the lay state in 
the world the value of the work of human society is fully acknow- 
ledged. This conception liberates us, too, from the heresy of 
extrinceism and individualism latent in the idea that one’s dispostion, 
a “good intention”, makes action good (de krypto-ketterij van het 
extrinsecisime en individualisme van de gezindheid of ““goede mening’’). 
The fact that an action proceeds from charity (het caritasmotief) is 
not, of itself, enough. Or, more exactly, business efficiency, expertise 
and scientific knowledge, a sense of responsibility for the organisa- 
tion of life in the world, all that the concrete task in temporal affairs 
essentially demands of us, must be absorbed into this God-centred 
“sood intention”. These are the earthly form and incarnation of 
the motive of Christian charity in the layman. Only in this fashion 
can the values of the material world be respected within the act of 
faith in divine creation. Only in this fashion, moreover, will the 
layman experience no break in continuity between his secular 
occupation and his Christian personality. It not infrequently 
happens that Christians think of their daily work, even though it 
takes up the principal part of their time, as something foreign to 
their being Christian; and so their state of mind fluctuates between 
an impression of the falseness of their lives as Christians, and then 
again of an incompatibility between their professional lives and 
their Christianity. The result often is that the layman either has 
only moderate interest in his religious practice, or else he swings 
to the other extreme and has less sense of responsibility and less 
professional zeal in work than the non-Christian, in the false belief, 
only half-consciously expressed, that his poor workmanship takes 
on Christian value by reason of his being in a state of grace and his 
so-called “good intention’’; not forgetting either that it accumulates 
merit for heaven. How utterly different genuine Christianity in fact 
is! One example will suffice: that of nursing or health care. For the 
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Christian lay person who is professionally concerned in it, such 
health care, which forms part of the general providence of society, 
is not merely a particular function in the universal process of 
humanising mankind in this world. Nevertheless, it is precisely in 
this context that this social service becomes a “‘sacrament of grace”’, 
an instrument of Christian fraternal charity. It gives concrete 
expression to God’s love for men in the temporal and tangible form 
of skilied medical service to mankind. It is an apostolate carried on 
through trained care of the sick. The giving of skilled medical care 
and assistance is itself an incarnate witness to Christ’s personal 
love addressing itself personally to men by way of this care of the 
sick. Here the technical and scientific equipment of modern medicine 
with its care and services is placed at the disposal of apostolic 
charity: it is this charity in a visible modern expression. 

It goes, then, without saying that when we speak to God per- 
sonally in prayer our task in the world is not something that must 
be passed over in silence. On the contrary, it should be a subject of 
conversation; not with the purpose of discovering in prayer more 
about the technical aspects of our secular work, as prayer obviously 
cannot teach us anything about that; but primarily in order, in our 
personal encounter with God, to realise in detail how this secular 
occupation fits in to the economy of salvation, in order to purify 
our intention and to arouse our desire of saving others. Whenever, 
in the course of the day, we are working together with God we 
may also speak to God about our work. The layman’s life of prayer, 
which still must be truly prayer, acquires in this way a colouring 
different from that of, for example, the religious. His lay occupation 
is a form-giving principle of his lay spirituality. Even in his personal 
encounter with God the layman is not simply a Christian, with all 
the characteristic interests of a Christian as a member of the 
Kingdom of God; he is also a Jayman. He stands before God in 
prayer with all his concern for this world. His desire is certainly 
to deepen his belief in the Kingdom of God and to draw from 
prayer the strength to devote himself entirely to the service of this 
Kingdom; still he must realise that his secular occupation is some- 
thing which cannot be of indifference to the divine overlordship. 
It is precisely because the layman personally shares, through grace, 
in God’s own creative love for the world, that he becomes conscious 
—and first of all in his prayer—that his secular occupation has a 
positive, divine, redemptive sence, a significance in the economy of 
salvation. 

From this lay point of view, taking account, that is, of the laity’s 
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orientation towards secular affairs, the general Christian apostolic 
activities of the layman as Christian may also be clarified. Thus the 
function to be fulfilled in the Church by the Christian as one who is 
baptized, confirmed and strengthened by the eucharistic sacrifice, 
will also always be determined by the layman’s characteristic 
position in the world. A suggestive example of this is the duty laid 
on the layman by the sacrament of marriage. In the family the 
preaching of the word of God, for example, is primarily the duty 
of the parents by reason of the function given them in the Church 
by their marriage, in so far as it is the marriage of people who are 
baptized. The layman must also be witness in his characteristically 
lay fashion, in word and action, to the Word of God. He may even 
be entrusted with the exposition of the Word of God as a lecturer 
in theology, although the true ‘“‘kerygma”’ or “ministry of the Word” 
(Acts 6.4) does not pertain to him, since it is part of the hierarchy’s 
apostolate. Further, since the layman shares in responsibility for 
the salvation of the Church and of mankind, he too has a right to 
speak. There is place in the Church, as Pius XII indicated, for 
“public opinion” and open discussion in which the layman may 
put forward his own point of view. In whatever concerns the 
salvation of mankind the layman too has a right to intervene both 
by word and by action. This right is based on the mission received 
from the Church by one who bears the characters of baptism and 
confirmation; it is based too on the charism of the Holy Spirit 
given him in connection with this mission from the Church. There 
can therefore be categories of people who become lay apostles and 
who devote themselves exclusively by vocation to all kinds of 
Church apostolate; but this will always be as lay people. Others, 
meanwhile, will employ only their free time to making themselves 
useful to the Church in some particular fashion, over and above 
their general lay apostolate. The hierarchy, as guardian of all that 
pertains to the life of the Church, has consequently the obligation 
to respect and encourage the characteristically lay form of Church 
life. A layman, especially if he is an intellectual or has received some 
form of higher education, has his own view about several aspects 
of the Church. Exerting moral influence, he can from time to time 
assert himself vigorously. The very fact that he is a layman opens 
his eyes to aspects which perhaps escape the notice of the hierarchy. 
Whenever he complains about the cultural inertia of Catholics 
the Church ought to listen and weigh his comments on their merits. 
But in all this specifically lay Christian activity in the Church the 
laity never act in an authoritative capacity; that is the prerogative 
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of the hierarchy. This implies that the entire lay activity of a Christian 
i the Church falls under the control of ecclesiastical authority. 
This means likewise that the entire activity of the layman in Church 
aad world can in no respect really participate in the hierarchical 
finctions of teaching, government or pastoral care. 

Is not this last statement explicitly contradicted by the various 
forms of Catholic Action which has been defined as “participation 
by the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy” ? 

This requires close attention. After a first and still tentative 
period in which, during the pontificate of Pius XI, the phrase “‘lay 
participation in the hierarchical apostolate” was in fact employed, 
this terminology later disappeared completely from papal docu- 
ments on Catholic Action and the lay apostolate. In these there is 
now mention only of “‘cooperatio”’, co-operation, of the laity with 
the hierarchy. This is not simply a question of words. For lay 
co-operation or collaboration with the hierarchy alters in no way 
the lay status of the layman and consequently (the term) points at 
the same time to the characteristically lay sphere in which such 
co-operation is to be exercised. It indicates too the limits of this 
co-operation, making it clear that the layman can co-operate only 
as a layman, and therefore by reason of his specifically lay apostolate; 
and that, consequently, he can never “play” the lay-pastor or the 
lay-deacon. Apostolic secular involvement, considered precisely as 
organised co-operation with the clerical apostolate, remains there- 
fore the specifically lay contribution in this collaboration of the 
laity and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The priesthood and the 
diaconate alone are genuine participations in the apostolic office of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy; but precisely by reason of this par- 
ticipation priests and deacons are no longer laymen; they are 
clerics, even if they wear secular clothes and even in the event of 
their being married. (This point of view does not date only from 
the pontificate of Pius XII; we can find it already explicitly pro- 
posed by, for example, Clement of Alexandria and Origen who 
make a clear distinction between the laity on the one hand and the 
episcopate, priesthood and diaconate on the other.) 

Immediate co-operation of laymen, on the contrary, with the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, even when it takes the form of a fulltime 
occupation and consequently requires that a person give up his 
secular place in the world, remains, in the category of the occupation 
of the Jayman in the Church. (This is contrary to Karl Rahner’s 
opinion on the matter, but is in conformity with Pius XII’s address 
to the last Lay Congress in Rome.) This category corresponds 
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ultimately to what in the early Church was the sphere of the minor 
orders and the sub-diaconate (at that time a minor order). These 
orders are of their nature Jay, but their functions constitute direct 
co-operation with the apostolate of the hierarchy (although at the 
present time these orders, at least in the Code of Canon Law which 
is always subject to change, are considered simply as steps to the 
diaconate and priesthood and consequently, on )this account, are 
also called clerical). Such lay functions, carrying with them an 
obligation to co-operate with the hierarchy, therefore, by their 
very nature do not require ordination, but simply an ecclesiastical 
nomination, or mandate, from the hierarchy. (Up to the early 
Middle Ages the minor orders and even the sub-diaconate were 
never conferred by an ordination; an ecclesiastical nomination 
sufficed. In later times, by analogy with the diaconate and the 
priesthood, this nomination or mandate was accompanied by an 
ordination which, consequently, is not a true sacrament but simply 
a sacramental.) 

The desire, expressed by lay people and priests, that laymen 
who devote their whole lives to such an organised form of apostolate 
in Catholic Action should also receive an ordination is theologically 
unjustified. It is obvious that laymen who, for example, on the 
missions in fact fulfil the functions which pertain to the apostolate 
of the diaconate should be made eligible for the order itself and 
so by ordination should become clerics. But ordination is never 
just a formality! What we now call Catholic Action is, therefore, 
nothing other than a modern form of the old idea of the ‘‘minor 
orders”; namely, the function in which a lay believer gains com- 
petency and mandate to collaborate directly with the activity 
of the hierarchy. This co-operation can, in accordance with the 
needs of the Church, take on many shapes; in the course of the 
Church’s history its forms have undergone various changes. The 
following are some examples: assistance in public worship, 
acting as sacristan or alter-server, the administration of Church 
property, keeping Church accounts (this was not infrequently 
entrusted to subdeacons even in the Middle Ages), acting as secretary 
to a bishop or priest, as a member of the choir, as a reader at church 
services when there is no deacon. Besides these, all sorts of new and 
modern forms can be suggested: lay representation among the 
officials of the diocesan court, lay agencies which would be com- 
missioned by the ecclesiastical authorities to undertake religio- 
sociographical studies directed towards achieving better results from 
the hierarchical apostolate; assistance in governing the Church in 
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so far as this government requires various specialisations: canonical, 
theological, philoosphical, sociological and so forth; (so, for 
example, a great deal of the work now done exclusively by priests 
in the Roman Congregations and in all sorts of Church activities 
and organisations, could be handled by laymen); further, organisa- 
tions of lay men for the formation and instruction of Christians in 
view of their own lay apostolate in the world, namely, in the family, 
in the professions and trades, in the public life of the state, and so 
on; or again, lay organisations to uphold the rights of the Church 
in public life, or laymen who act as fulltime leaders even of organisa- 
tions with a specifically religious purpose, etc. etc. I might be able 
to formulate it as follows: it isa question, not of lay participation, 
but of lay assistance, in the exercise of the apostolic function of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. In other words, the rendering of lay 
assistance, whether to the teaching authority of the Church, or to 
the governmental functions of the Church, or to the sanctifying 
and pastoral duties of the priesthood. Lay assistance: this signifies 
consequently co-operation with the apostolate of the hierarchy 
in so far as the latter necessarily includes secular involvement. And 
this secular involvement penetrates deeply into the apostolate of 
the hierarchy which must of course direct itself towards contem- 
porary mankind with all its human problems, which become 
problems too for the apostolate of the hierarchy of the Church. 

This whole set of problems can no longer be surveyed without the 
co-operation of the laity who, with their competence in secular 
affairs, can throw a great deal of light on these matters. It was to 
just such lay people, devoting themselves fulltime to this kind 
of apostolic activity that the minor orders were given in the early 
Church; that is, these people were appointed by the Church in this 
way by their official function. Since it is question of co-operation 
with the specifically hierarchical apostolate, clearly the hierarchy, 
although making an appeal for professional work pertaining 
properly to the layman’s competence, always maintains immediate 
directive control over this form of the lay apostolate (in contrast 
to the general lay apostolate). For in such co-operation as this 
with the hierarchy lay apostles place themselves in complete 
dependence on the ecclesiastical hierarchy to the immediate service 
of which they dedicate their secular skills. We can put it this way: 
the common general lay apostolate moves in the sphere of the 
world, but as proceeding from the apostolic spirit of a Christian 
and a member of the Church; it also moves in the sphere of the 
Church, but there as proceeding from the lay position of one who 
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layman assumes his personal responsibility in the history of this 
world. In this way his dialogue with the world, his creative effort to 
make of the world a truly human dwelling-place, participates in 
his entirely God-centred attitude to life, participates in his dialogue 
with God. We Christians too easily show an inclination to leave to 
unbelievers the secular ordering of temporal society. We forget that 
concern for so-called “‘profane”’ affairs, the recognition of mundane 
realities, is an authentic component of the entirely God-centred 
~ attitude to life. Secularisation or laicising in itself is a process that 
belongs within the Christian life, within the Church, a process 
within the life of the people of God. There is a certain ambiguity in 
these words. Their sense is this: that the believer, within his dialogue 
with God, is led to give loyal recognition to earthly reality too, 
with its own characteristically secular institutions. Christian 
“secularisation’”’ is thus utterly different from atheistic laicisation, 
which accepts earthly reality as the definitive and exclusive horizon 
of life. Exclusively profane or atheistic laicisation is objectively a 
“‘hairesis” (Gr: heresy); it is a tearing away of profane affairs, that 
is, earthly reality, out of the whole to which they belong for they 
find their true place only within the relation of existence and of 
faith which binds man to God. Only when it is placed outside this 
context is earthly reality ““profaned’’. 

This orientation towards secular affairs, what I may briefly call 
“secular involvement’ (seculariteit; Eng.: “‘secularity’’), is the 
foundation on which rests the specific character of lay spirituality 
and of the lay apostolate in the Church. It implies that the layman 
also sanctifies himself precisely in this secular involvement, and 
that his apostolic activity is carried on first and foremost through 
this secular involvement. A mother is a Christian as the mother of 
a family, a father as a father, a teacher as a teacher, and so on. By 
making his contribution to the work of the world, by co-operating, 
each in his own place, in the political, social and economic organisa- 
tion of temporal society, as tradesman, scientist or intellectual, the 
Christian layman places himself in a personal relationship with 
God. In this sense the grace given a layman is “lay” grace, just as 
it has female characteristics for women, and male for men: for it 
is from within his personal situation that each stands in personal 
relationship to God. A mother, for example, is placed in personal 
contact with God through her very motherhood too. This mother- 
hood itself has a special significance for her existence as a Christian, 
just as her existence as a Christian has significance for her mother- 
hood. With his whole human entity the layman enters personally 
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into an encounter with God. Though the layman must raise his 
eyes from the world to God if he is to gaze full in his face, this does 
not mean that he must forget his earthly task as though this were 
an occupation from which God is excluded; on the contrary, it 
obliges him to realise consciously the religious dimension of this 
earthly task itself. If he does this, his secular task too takes on a 
Christian and apostolic significance. It is man, after all, who is 
redeemed by Christ. And the entity of the man is not a naked soul; 
the entity of the man is that spiritual, personal being who, through 
his own corporeality and in communion with other men, exists in 
this world in order, in and through the humanisation of the world, 
to humanise himself also. It is in all his concrete reality that this 
being is touched by grace and redeemed by Christ; not only in the 
kernel of his soul, therefore, but, beginning from this centre of the 
person, also in his relations to his fellowmen and, through them, 
in his relations to the whole world and to the history of the world. 

But redemption, at the same time, lays a charge on us. In connection 
with the question which concerns us here, this means that the 
mundane task of the Christian acquires a more profound signifi- 
cance: it is coredemptive. Through the ordering of temporal society 
men are made more receptive to grace and obstacles to salvation 
are removed. Further, the tasks of earthly culture become the 
incarnation of the Christian commitment, in ordering life in this 
world to bring it into harmony with the Kingdom of God. Natural 
and cultural values must themselves be redeemed and by a redemp- 
tion that is not deferred to the end of time but that enters into the 
context of their history. To achieve this is the particular charge, 
within his total existence as a Christian, of the layman in the world. 
I might call this: apostolic secular involvement, an apostolate 
carried on through responsibility for secular affairs as the charac- 
teristic charge of the Christian layman as layman. Conscious 
committal of life, proceeding from a spirit that is redeemed, to secular 
affairs within the dialogue with God; and so, in and through this 
secular task, opening the world to receive the Good Tidings; and, 
by speaking this Word, incarnating it in the world as a foretaste of 
the eschatological glorification of the body and of the “new heaven 
and earth’. It is saints of this pattern that our world needs at the 
present moment. A new form of holiness must spread its light in the 
Christian layman’s responsibility for this world. Saints who grasp 
the dogma of creation in all its concrete significance. For Church life 
(kerkelijkheid) means more than what takes its origin from the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Church life (kerkelijk leven) is just as much 
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Such canonical protection does not involve any partial withdrawal 
of the laity from ecclesiastical authority. On the contrary, it is 
canonical, authoritative recognition of the particularly lay form of 
membership of the Church which belongs to the Christian layman. 
This canonical legislation might well be one of the proposals for 
the coming General Council. 

Much more should properly be said about the full dimensions of 
the Christian-being of the layman, and about the full range of the 
lay-being of the Christian. Further, we should like to contrast the 
position of the layman in the world with that of lay people who are 
in religious orders (not priests) and with that of laymen in secular 
institutes. But this article was intended simply as a general survey. 
I should like to conclude by stressing once again the fact that the 
lay believer also belongs to the “‘great Sign that has been raised up 
among the nations’, a Sign confronted with which men must 
experience that there is something afoot in this society which calls 
itself the Church of Christ, something that so intrigues them that 
this society becomes for them a truly irresistible invitation to enter 
into it themselves or to live in it more fervently and more 
consistently. 


POSTPONEMENT 


It has been found necessary to postpone publication of the 
articles on Spanish and English mysticism, which were to have 
appeared in this issue. They will be published later. 


TIME FOR GOD 


DAPHNE D. C. PocHrIn MouLp 


“Only once did I see an abalone (a species of univalvular 
oyster) pearl of remarkable beauty. I remember every detail of 
her perfectly. She was fair-sized as pearls go, about as big as 
a pea, geometrically round and without blemish, and her tint 
was one of the rarest a pearl can have, a translucent medium 
olivine. As she nestled in my palm she shone with a strange 
enchanting light, and I realised once again how possible it is 
to fall in love with an inanimate object. 

“The shrewd San Francisco sponge-merchant had seen the 
gleam in my eye. It was enough for him. But I still think that 
whatever I paid for her left him the poorer. She became mine 
and I gazed at her enchanted”’. 


THE RARE PEARL 


Pearls and Men, and set against the experience of a modern 

pearl-merchant, Our Lord’s remark that the kingdom of heaven 
is like just such a trader, who seeing a pearl of great price and 
beauty, sold all he had and bought her. For the story contains the 
crux of the ordinary’s person’s problem of finding time for God 
and for prayer in the rush of ordinary life. We make time for what 
we want to do, whether it is passively watching TV or actively 
building a Trials special. We start off on the wrong foot if we 
begin by thinking of prayer as something to be awkwardly fitted in 
to the day’s drag. Rather is it essential to have begun by seeing 
the whole business with that give-away gleam in the eye. 

Not that the modern layman who wishes to lead a full Christian 
life, which involves making time each day for prayer, is not up 
against many difficulties. There is the sheer rush and noise and 
pressure of contemporary life. One is expected to be on call all the 
time; people accept a priest taking time out to say the Office but 
the layman who wants to do the same will meet with little sympathy! 
Religious have their days planned to make time for prayer, the 
layman’s round of work and amusement is a far more variable and 
less manageable affair. He cannot count on silence in which to 
pray, nor a quiet church with the Blessed Sacrament in the taber- 
nacle, he lacks the support of a like-minded community and the 
help of prayer made in common. Yet we are all called to be perfect, 
more than that the call to close union with God in contemplative 


I QuoTE from Louis Kornitzer’s fascinating autobiographical 
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orientation towards secular affairs, the general Christian apostolic 
activities of the layman as Christian may also be clarified. Thus the 
function to be fulfilled in the Church by the Christian as one who is 
baptized, confirmed and strengthened by the eucharistic sacrifice, 
will also always be determined by the layman’s characteristic 
position in the world. A suggestive example of this is the duty laid 
on the layman by the sacrament of marriage. In the family the 
preaching of the word of God, for example, is primarily the duty 
of the parents by reason of the function given them in the Church 
by their marriage, in so far as it is the marriage of people who are 
baptized. The layman must also be witness in his characteristically 
lay fashion, in word and action, to the Word of God. He may even 
‘be entrusted with the exposition of the Word of God as a lecturer 
in theology, although the true “‘kerygma” or “‘ministry of the Word” 
(Acts 6.4) does not pertain to him, since it is part of the hierarchy’s 
apostolate. Further, since the layman shares in responsibility for 
the salvation of the Church and of mankind, he too has a right to 
speak. There is place in the Church, as Pius XII indicated, for 
“public opinion” and open discussion in which the layman may 
put forward his own point of view. In whatever concerns the 
salvation of mankind the layman too has a right to intervene both 
by word and by action. This right is based on the mission received 
from the Church by one who bears the characters of baptism and 
confirmation; it is based too on the charism of the Holy Spirit 
given him in connection with this mission from the Church. There 
can therefore be categories of people who become lay apostles and 
who devote themselves exclusively by vocation to all kinds of 
Church apostolate; but this will always be as lay people. Others, 
meanwhile, will employ only their free time to making themselves 
useful to the Church in some particular fashion, over and above 
their general lay apostolate. The hierarchy, as guardian of all that 
pertains to the life of the Church, has consequently the obligation 
to respect and encourage the characteristically lay form of Church 
life. A layman, especially if he is an intellectual or has received some 
form of higher education, has his own view about several aspects 
of the Church. Exerting moral influence, he can from time to time 
assert himself vigorously. The very fact that he is a layman opens 
his eyes to aspects which perhaps escape the notice of the hierarchy. 
Whenever he complains about the cultural inertia of Catholics 
the Church ought to listen and weigh his comments on their merits. 
But in all this specifically lay Christian activity in the Church the 
laity never act in an authoritative capacity; that is the prerogative 
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of the hierarchy. This implies that the entire lay activity of a Christian 
i the Church falls under the control of ecclesiastical authority. 
This means likewise that the entire activity of the layman in Church 
and world can in no respect really participate in the hierarchical 
functions of teaching, government or pastoral care. 

Is not this last statement explicitly contradicted by the various 
forms of Catholic Action which has been defined as “participation 
by the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy” ? 

This requires close attention. After a first and still tentative 


‘. period in which, during the pontificate of Pius XI, the phrase “‘lay 


participation in the hierarchical apostolate’ was in fact employed, 
this terminology later disappeared completely from papal docu- 
ments on Catholic Action and the lay apostolate. In these there is 
now mention only of “‘cooperatio”’, co-operation, of the laity with 
the hierarchy. This is not simply a question of words. For lay 
co-operation or collaboration with the hierarchy alters in no way 
the lay status of the layman and consequently (the term) points at 
the same time to the characteristically lay sphere in which such 
co-operation is to be exercised. It indicates too the limits of this 
co-operation, making it clear that the layman can co-operate only 
as a layman, and therefore by reason of his specifically lay apostolate; 
and that, consequently, he can never “play” the lay-pastor or the 
lay-deacon. Apostolic secular involvement, considered precisely as 
organised co-operation with the clerical apostolate, remains there- 
fore the specifically lay contribution in this collaboration of the 
laity and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The priesthood and the 
diaconate alone are genuine participations in the apostolic office of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy; but precisely by reason of this par- 
ticipation priests and deacons are no longer laymen; they are 
clerics, even if they wear secular clothes and even in the event of 
their being married. (This point of view does not date only from 
- the pontificate of Pius XII; we can find it already explicitly pro- 
posed by, for example, Clement of Alexandria and Origen who 
make a clear distinction between the laity on the one hand and the 
episcopate, priesthood and diaconate on the other.) 

Immediate co-operation of laymen, on the contrary, with the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, even when it takes the form of a fulltime 
occupation and consequently requires that a person give up his 
secular place in the-world, remains, in the category of the occupation 
of the Jayman in the Church. (This is contrary to Karl Rahner’s 
opinion on the matter, but is in conformity with Pius XII’s address 
to the last Lay Congress in Rome.) This category corresponds 
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the things of God. The Office moreover is the setting for the Mass, 
our study of the missal is filled out by what we read in the breviary. 

The recent liturgical reforms are a help to the ordinary person 
using the breviary. Not only have they made it a lot simpler to do, 
but the time required to say all the Office is now under the hour; 
hardly too much to ask of anyone who seriously desires to pray. 
Several translations into English have been made of the Roman 
breviary, as well as simplified versions intended especially for 
lay people in somewhat of a hurry.! 

The printed text of the Office is something to which one can 
cling, even when the Wild Colonial Boy in the bar is in full cry! 
It seems essential to determine on a basic minimum of prayer 
each day and to stick to it, whether it is only a decade of the Rosary 
or the whole Office. Some people argue that on those days into 
which about three days work seems to be crowded, one should 
say a part only, and that fervently, of one’s normal stint of prayer. 
But that seems likely to become a perpetual putting off, the slide 
downhill to saying no prayers at all. It is my personal view that in 
cases of extreme physical and mental fatigue one is no more likely 
to say one Hail Mary fervently and attentively than fifty, and that 
one should on these occasions, force oneself, mechanically and 
half asleep, to the saying of one’s full daily set of prayers. 


AWARENESS OF GOD 


We have been told to pray always. Consciously to direct our 
whole life to God is, in a sense, to make all we do a prayer. Between 
that general intention and the setting aside of specific periods for 
prayer each day, comes the need to imitate the spirit of Elias, 
standing in the presence of God at all times. We need not only to 
live for God but to live aware of God. We ought to talk to God 
in the course of our work and play, even if it is only to ask for a 
vacant space in which to park the car! The Rosary, in whole or in 
part, fits well into odd moments, waiting for a bus or an appoint- 
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1. The reader interested in the breviary should consult Graham Jenkins’ 
Praying the Breviary (Challoner Publications, London) which includes a his- 
torical outline of the Office, the new reforms and a bibliography. For simplified 
English versions of the Office, see The Short Breviary (St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, U.S.A.) and The Little Breviary (Burns and Oates, London). 
Benziger of U.S.A. published an English version of the whole breviary in 1950; 
one might be lucky to come on older English translations secondhand. 


JOHANNES TAULER, O.P.' 


GUNDOLF M. GIERATHS, O.P. 


IX HUNDRED years ago the German mystic Johannes Tauler 
Giiee in Strasbourg, one of the greatest personalities and most 

influential men of his time. Apart from the Little book of eternal 
wisdom of Bl. Henry Suso and the Jmmitation of Christ of Thomas 
a Kempis, for a long time no work of spiritual literature of the 
Middle Ages was more valued and more widely read by both 
Catholics and Protestants than Tauler’s Sermons. They have 
retained their value and attraction to the present day. 


HIS TIME 


In the history of mysticism we speak of a German mysticism 
and understand by this the forms of mystical life and endeavour 
that made their appearance from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries and reached their high-watermark in the fourteenth 
century. It was long thought that this high point of German 
mysticism could be explained by the peculiar structure of the time 
with its sharp contrasts, its political and intellectual crises and 
material misery and distress. It was maintained that the clue to the 
rise of German mysticism lay in the political disorders of the time, 
especially the quarrel between Pope and Emperor under Ludwig 
the Bavarian (1314-1347) and in natural catastrophes such as 
earthquakes, floods, famine and plague. These, it was said, had 
moved more serious-minded individuals to renounce all earthly 
things and withdraw into the sanctuary of the soul in order to 
nourish there the fire of a mystical life of grace. Yet this does not 
altogether explain the rise of German mysticism. 

The setting for German mysticism was provided by the many 
flourishing convents of nuns, which became its chief centres. The 
strong influx to the convents cannot be explained solely by the fact 
that the economic and social conditions of the time conspired to 
limit the opportunities open to women in other directions. The 
explanation of the growth of the mystical life must be sought in 
the strong religious trends of the twelfth century. They were a 
reaction against the feudalism of the Church and the moral 
degeneracy of the clergy and they aimed at a renewal of Christian 


1. This article, written for DocTrinz AND LIFE, was translated from the 
German by Father Gregory Kirstein, O.P., Walberberg, Germany. 
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life in voluntary poverty, chastity, obedience and apostolic simplicity. 
They led to the founding of their respective orders by Saints 
Dominic and Francis. Independently of these, similar religious 
trends began to make their appearance in north-west Germany in 
the twelfth century. Their origin can be traced to Brabant and 
Flanders and their aims were closely akin to those of the Latin- 
country movements. But in Germany it was principally women 
that represented the new ideals, especially women of noble and, in 
the towns, patrician families. And when the movements came in 
contact with the mendicant orders spreading out from Italy and 
the south of France, many of the women sought to realise their 
ideal in these orders. The spiritual direction of these women was 
taken over by the mendicant orders, especially by the Dominicans. 
Of course they did not first have to awaken the mystical life. They 
found it already there, and it was their task to deepen it. This 
provided the preaching friars with the opportunity to cultivate the 
mystical elements of theology and communicate them to the nuns, 
to bring traditional Christian mysticism into harmony with the 
newly awakened desire for spiritual experience which they met 
with on the part of the women. One of the most outstanding of 
these spiritual directors was Johannes Tauler. 


HIS LIFE 


For an account of Tauler’s life we are dependent on meagre and 
fragmentary sources. He came from a respected and well-to-do 
Strasbourg family. The dare of his birth is placed about the year 
1305. As a young man he entered the Dominican Order in his 
native town and here he pursued his philosophical and theological 
studies. Then he was sent for a three years special course to the 
Order’s house of higher studies at Cologne. From the thirties to 
the fifties of the fourteenth century Tauler lectured at the Dominican 
house of studies at Strasbourg and laboured in his native town 
and beyond it as preacher and director of souls, winning for himself 
a high reputation as a divinely gifted director and promoter of the 
spiritual life. Along with Strasbourg, Basle and Cologne were the 
chief centres of the mystical movement, and here also were the 
principal scenes of Tauler’s activity. He died at Strasbourg on the 
16th of June, 1361. His tombstone is in the new Protestant church. 
No more fitting epitaph could be given him than the words which 
the Dominican nun, Christian Ebner, a kindred soul, heard spoken 
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of him in a vision: “With his fiery tongue he enkindled the earth, 
and God dwelt in him as the sweet melody of a lyre’’. 


HIS WORK 


Tauler endeavoured to give an orthodox interpretation to the 
controversial propositions of Master Eckhart. In a number of 
places he consciously departs from St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
even in the question whether the intellect or the will is the higher 
faculty, he did not clearly support the Thomistic teaching of the 
primacy of the intellect. Tauler’s relation to German neo-Platonism 
is also apparent in several passages. In Tauler’s mysticism the 
ethical and pastoral interest is more apparent than the speculative. 
When he speaks of the natural, rational, the supernaturally revealed, 
and the mystical knowledge of God, of the inner life of the Trinity, 
of contemplation and active charity; when he describes the three 
ways by which union with God is brought about, visions and 
ecstacies as non-essential phenomena, and the importance of 
suffering—it is always and above all their practical bearing on life, 
as expressed in asceticism, that he has in view. True mysticism 
demands the steep way of interior purification, demands moral 
discipline and self-denial, allows the use, but not the enjoyment of 
the things of the world, and is richly rewarded by the clothing of 
the soul with the divine life through grace. In a sermon on the text 
from Luke 10:23 (“Blessed are the eyes that see what you see’’) 
Tauler deals with a central point of mysticism, with the depths of 
the soul, the glimmer of the soul (scintilla animae), with that 
innermost sanctuary in man where the soul comes into mysterious 
intimate contact with God. This mystical union consists in the 
closest possible identification with the divine will. But for Tauler 
there is no question of a substantial union with the divine nature, 
of a total absorbtion and extinction in the depths of the divinity. 

Tauler’s principal strength lies in his application of mystical 
doctrine to life. It is said that Eckhart’s understanding of mysticism 
was more intellectual, Henry Suso’s more emotional and Tauler’s 
more volitional. Tauler’s balanced detachment, characterised by a 
deep sincerity, made him the eminent preacher he was. But he was 
not the popular preacher with an appeal to large congregations. 
His preaching was for the few, and his audiences consisted of that 
small group of chosen souls known at the time as the “friends of 
God” (Gottesfreunde) who either by profession or inclination 
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were from the first disposed towards a higher spiritual life. His 
domain was the mysterious experiences of the life of the soul, the 
interior man with his struggles and victories. Along with con- 
templation he stressed the high value of the active life, the worldly 
calling which is willed by God, the married life, the daily toil and 
the simple fulfilment of duty. ““Remember, there is many a woman 
living in the world with husband and children, and many a man 
sits on his stool and makes shoes, and their aim, before God, is 
to support themselves and their children. And many a poor man 
in the village goes out to manure the fields and earns his bread by 
hard work. And it can happen to all these people that by following 
their calling in all simplicity they fare a hundred times better than 
you nuns. These people live in the fear of God . . . The highest and 
best way of fulfilling this vocation is to imitate the sweet example of 
his dearly beloved Son, externally and internally, by work and 
suffering, by mental images and by contemplation which is sublime 
over all images. And he who follows this example with the greatest 
purity and detachment of soul will reach the highest possible goal’. 

Johannes Tauler and the mystics in general can teach us the 
harmonious combination of external religious practice and personal 
piety, of spiritual intuition and reflection, of active and contem- 
plative life. They show us that religion is the deepest and most 
necessary thing in man and the foundation of our life as a whole. 
Their teaching still offers us a remedy for the principal evils of our 
time, namely materialist thinking and undue preoccupation with 
the external world. 


DOCTRINE AND LIFE FOR MISSIONARIES 


A number of readers have written, that they are willing to send their 
copies of DocTRINE AND Lire to needy missionaries after they have read 
them. Others have offered to pay their subscriptions for missionaries. 
We have now more patrons than needy missionaries, if any missionaries 
would like to avail of their generosity, will they write to THE EDITOR 
please. 

THE EDITOR 


MYSTICISM OF THE LCW 
COUNTIES 


BERNARD A. VAN DEN BAAR 
INTRODUCTORY 


wealth of the Low Countries on the North Sea—developed 

into a predominantly Catholic society after the tenth 
century. The Catholic ideal dominated cultural life and the social 
structure from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. And this 
religious idealism found its most notable expression in mysticism, 
the most perfect union with God attainable here on earth. 

It is difficult to do justice to the mysticism of the Low Countries 
within the compass of one article. The corpus of mystical writings 
that have come down to us is so enormous that one would need 
to be an unusually extensive reader to familiarise oneself with it. 
Hence the difficulty of essaying either a comprehensive survey or a 
catalogue of the principal characteristics of the school. We must 
confess that we had to leave unread the greater part of the literature 
on the subject. However, this has not proved a very great obstacle, 
since we have concentrated in this article on the main streams of 
Low Country mysticism, or Flemish mysticism as it is also called. 

It seemed best to let the authors chosen speak for themselves, in 
order to give readers of DOCTRINE AND LIFE an impression, how- 
ever inadequate, of the incomparable richness of their writings. 
Those quotations have been chosen which best lend themselves to 
translation without shedding too much of their own beauty in the 
process. 


W eeeatth EUROPE—and, an integral part of it, the Common- 


ST. LUTGART OF TONGEREN 


It was in the southern provinces of the Low Countries that 
mysticism was most especially in evidence. There were individual 
mystics and mystics in monastic communities, such as the Pre- 
monstratenions ‘and Cistercians. But some of the most famous 
mystics were to be found amongst the Beguines, the curtes 
Beguinarum, those communities of women which were to be found 
in the neighbourhood of large abbeys, the abbeys supplying them 
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with spiritual directors. Little has survived of their writings, but 
two biographers of the period, Thomas of Cantimpré and Jacob 
Vitry, have written in Latin about their lives and work. They have 
preserved the memory of four devout women: Christina of St. 
Truyen (+ 1224), Maria of Oignies (1213), Margaret of Ypres 
({ 1237) and Lutgart of Tongeren (f 1246). Some time before 1254 
a Dutch life of St. Lutgart was written, the Leven van Sinte Lutgart. 
Its author conveys some idea of her noble conception of life and 
of the love of God. Here is a quotation: 


A person who has a true perception of what love is will 
refuse to bestow the name on worldly and sensual love. One 
can speak of love only where the soul strives after the most 
intimate union with God, who “submissively” gives himself 
to the soul who lives in love. 


The Leven van Sinte Lutgart describes briefly but adequately the 
line of conduct which the soul must follow if it is to drink “the 
wine of love in deep draughts”. 

We must now consider the mystics whose writings have survived 
and which best convey the spirit of Flemish mysticism. They are 
Sister Beatrice of Nazareth (1200-1268), Sister Hadewych (about 
1250?) and Jan van Ruysbroek (1293-1381). 


SISTER BEATRICE OF NAZARETH 


Only a few treatises by Sister Beatrice have survived. They 
include the Van den Seeven Manieren van Minnen, a book which is 
typical of the spirit of Flemish mysticism. It describes the seven 
stages of love, each of which has its origin in God and returns 
again to God, through the human soul. The first stage is purifying 
love, which endeavours to liberate the soul from all sinfulness and 
to clothe it with purity. Then there is selfless love, which teaches 
the soul to serve without desire for reward and to rejoice in suffering 
for the sake of the Beloved. The desire for total dedication to the 
service of God becomes a torment, out of which the soul is lifted 
by love. It is then the entire will becomes love, so deeply does it 
become submerged in the abyss of love. However, this love is also 
painful, wounding the heart and constantly demanding more as it 
receives more. From this the soul’s triumphant love is forged, a 
love which pulls the soul upwards to God, above its humanity. 
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Sister Beatrice speaks of this last stage in her most lyrical prose. 
She says of the soul at this stage: 


Here its whole being, its volition, its desire, its love dwell in 
unshakeable truth and absolute clarity, in the highest spiritual 
nobility, in soul-irradiating beauty. It lives in intimate com- 
munion with the supreme spirits, who radiate a superabundant 
love and remain fixed in unobstructed contemplation, in the 
possession and enjoyment of their love. Beyond itself, its will 
sojourns among the spirits, its soul is in communion with 
them, and especially with the burning Seraphim. But it is above 
all in the infinite Essence of God, in the Most Holy Trinity, 
that it finds its best-loved abode and its most satisfying 
occupation. 


SISTER HADEWYCH 


Sister Hadewych is our greatest lyrical poet. Her writings manifest 
the same nobility and authenticity as does Sister Beatrice’s but to 
an even higher degree. Little is known of her life; she may have 
belonged to a noble Antwerp family. In one of her letters she states 
that she had devoted herself to the service of divine love from her 
eleventh year. It is probable that the most important part of her 
active life fell in the first half of the thirteenth century. However, 
even if we have little information about her life, we are amply 
compensated by her writings: her Letters (Brieven), Visions 
(Visionen) and Poems (Strophische Gedichten). 

Her letters are remarkably vigorous and beautiful and are a 
summary of her thought. Her starting-point is that the soul is a 
being who is seen by God and whom God uses to manifest himself. 
God as Truth, is present in every creature. As Goodness, he gives 
himself to every creature and, as Unity, he comprises all things. 
The soul comes from the Triune God, created according to his 
image and consequently a product of his Love. She must endeavour 
to achieve union with her origin. Those who answer this call and 
make it their aim ‘“‘to please God in everything, experience here 
and now a beginning of that eternal life in which God gives himself 
to them eternally as partner”. Hadewych refers to this eternal life 
in the full enjoyment of love as a deification: “in the enjoyment 
of love we are deified, becoming sharers of God’s Power and 
Justice”. When love thus holds undisputed sway in the soul, the 
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virtues seem no longer to have separate existences, all of them 
seem but to share in God’s activity, as the Three Divine Persons 
in their Unity share in it. (Here we meet the Trinitarian mysticism 
which was to be fully developed later by Jan van Ruysbroeck.) 
To reach this exalted mystical life, man has to force himself to the 
practice of continuous asceticism, following the inspiration of 
Christ who, in his humanity, is an example to all men. Like Christ, 
the man who would acquire perfect love must have his eye fixed 
on God, “in simplicity of heart and in purity of intention’. He 
must carry God in his heart and must turn away from all ‘grati- 
fication other than God. He must turn away even from love itself: 
“Tt is a terrible life which love demands of one, it makes one forego 
everything it has to offer in order to give it everything”’. 

For Sister Hadewych, reasons must be man’s guide in the exercise 
of the virtues. The soul has two eyes, love and understanding. 
Reason must be the guide on the upward path from sinfulness to 
a virtuous life and, eventually, to the wisdom of God: “‘wisdom 
leads to the inmost depths of God’’. (Letters 3 and 18). Acts of 
faith must precede acts of love, love will intensify them. Reason 
takes on love’s glow and love lets itself be ruled by reason. Confident 
that it will attain the highest fruition of love, the soul scorns suffer- 
ing and pain: “Whatever it may be, it is the work of love’’. And, 
again: “‘the highest life and the most vital progress consist in dying 
and perishing in the pains of love’. She exclaims, ecstatically, 
“the flame burns every hour in the marrow of my soul’. 

The essence of Sister Hadewych’s doctrine is contained in her 
advice: love God with the utmost ardour and whatever you do or 
omit, have that one end in view. 

Her Strophische Gedichten expresses the same doctrine in a 
poetical language which is reminiscent of the Provencal minnesingers. 
These stammering, groaning, tumultuous poems, in which she sings 
of the love of God in all keys and in an attitude of complete sur- 
render to it, are in unexpected contrast to the sobriety of her 
Letters. In the poems she reveals that she is capable of expressing 
herself with dynamic passion. However, since it is impossible to 
convey these poems adequately in translation, we thought it better 
to turn to her Visions for an indication of her poetic power. In the 
Sixth vision she gives expression to a desire to know how God 
reveals himself to the soul when he communicates his love to it. 
Towards the end of the section she describes how Our Lord, having 
acceded to her request, shows her his countenance. She sees in it 
the faces of all men and thereby gains a deeper knowledge of God. 
She writes: 
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In that countenance I saw all things. In his right hand I 
perceived his blessings, it disclosed Heaven to me, with all the 
blessed who will be there with him for eternity. In his left 
hand I saw the sword whose dreadful stroke cuts men off for 
perdition. In that sword I saw hell and its eternal host. I saw 
his tall stature storing up all things and his girth encompassing 
all things. I gained understanding of him and in his inner self 
I discovered the complete fruition of his Essence in love. And 
all else that I had perceived I now understood in my mind. 

The wonder of all the riches I had seen took possession of 
me. It transported me out of my spirit, in which I had just 
seen all things. Overwhelmed with delight, I looked in wonder 
at my Beloved, who filled me with awe and yet treated me with 
infinite condescension and unspeakable tenderness. I lost all 
consciousness and lost sight of everything I had seen in him. 
I became lost in his inmost Essence, entirely absorbed in the 
enjoyment of his love. I remained there lost, bereft of my 
senses, knowing nothing, seeing or understanding nothing 
save the blissful experience of being one with him. 


The same cosmic outlook is to be found in many other passages 
in Sister Hadewych’s writings. The passionate intensity with which 
she surrenders to the painful raptures of love affects her whole 
being. There is something remarkably modern about her. She 
wanted to live an intense life and she succeeded. She kept her 
objective clearly in sight and she devoted her life to it. No trace of 
uncertainty or hesitation is discernible in her writings, even during 
the most trying times of her life. With her typically feminine 
sensibility and nobility of mind, she embraces all creation and 
every single creature in an ardent, strong, universal love of God. 


JAN VAN RUYSBROECK 


Jan van Ruysbroeck is less emotional than Hadewych and his 
writing is much more systematic. His experiences were as intense 
as hers, but his profoundly theological cast of mind enabled him 
to sublimate them into an impressive cathedral of mystical theology. 
His was a more ordered mind. He lays the foundation, builds the 
columns with their pointed arches. The onlooker has to lift his 
eyes to where the steeples taper into thinner and thinner spires, 
vanishing into the light of God. 
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In Ruysbrock’s time, the spirit of chivalry no longer had such an 
ascendancy in social life. Men’s minds were more turned towards 
practical matters and this common-sense outlook is reflected in 
Ruysbroeck’s writings, especially in their strongly didactic character. 
The Scholastic pre-occupation with order and system influenced 
him strongly. He had a coherent conception of life and he viewed 
the cosmos as an harmonious whole. 

His own apostolic spirit helps to give his writings a warm vitality 
and makes them attractive reading. His teachings have always been 
important in the history of Catholic devotion. He was able to 
expound the relevance of the highest dogmatic theology to the 
spiritual life. 

The starting-point of Ruysbroeck’s teaching is the Blessed 
Trinity. Space is not available to develop this point, but it should 
be noted that it is on the doctrine of the Trinity that he bases his 
doctrine of the three-fold relationship between God and man. 

Ruysbroeck was far more important than Sister Beatrice or 
Sister Hadewych and one is conscious of a lack of proportion in 
devoting rather less space to him than to the other two. The 
following quotation from his Van den 12 Begijen, however, does 
contain the principal ideas of which his doctrine is compounded: 


God is one in his Essence. His Essence cannot be barren, 
the three Persons prove the contrary. He never ceases to 
communicate himself in the distinction of Persons, while he 
lives, labours, knows, loves and creates Heaven and Earth. 
He is eternal and is ever returning to his Essence, in never- 
broken peace, always loving, in the Unity of the Holy Spirit. 
There we too reside, above ourselves, in unity of love and 
fruition with him. When, by his grace, he communicates 
himself to us, he condescends to our level. When he returns 
to his Essence, he draws us with him into the Unity of his 
Love. 

There the Holy Spirit, God’s eternal Love, commands us to 
love with all our power, so as to be united with God in love. 
To this end we must concentrate all our powers, our hearts, 
minds, souls, bodies, all our spiritual and corporal energies, 
elevating ourselves to the highest possible level. Here we 
perceive the unity of all loving souls in the fountainhead of 
God’s graces, that plenitude of all gifts which wells up in 
plentiful abundance beside the eternal love of God. Here all 
loving souls abide in the spiritual unity in which God lives 
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with his gifts. And on every man who loves he bestows his 
grace and favour according to the man’s worth. 

Such unity can only be attained or perceived by those who 
rise above the reach of their own powers, to the level of ineffable 
love, to the Seraphim. For this love reaches beyond all other 
love. It is the fullness of all graces, in which all the works of 
virtue find their beginning and their end... . 


TIME FOR GOD —continued from page 412 


ment. (Some people claim they can say the Rosary whilst driving a 
car, but in view of the present accident rate, I do not recommend 
the practice!) 

Yet in the end, in whatever way we plan our time for prayer, it 
all comes back to the point from which we started. It is essential 
that we see and desire the pearl of great price and determine to 
have it, cost what it may. Otherwise, to use a different comparison, 
our attempts are no more likely to continue and survive than the 
seeds that fell from the sower’s hands onto the bare rock or 
amongst the choking thorns. 


CHRONICLE 


LE FRERS1-O wWHEsEDIMGR 


THEOLOGY IN UNIVERSITIES 
DEAR Sir, 
T has been useful for the readers of DocrRINE AND Lire to have had 
| stated for them by Father Michael Tynan, in his letter ‘“‘Anti- 
thomist Catechetics?’”’, the position opposed to that which I defended 
in the May issue of this review. I do not at all begrudge the writer his 
preliminary display of fireworks, casting reflection on my good intentions‘ 
it serves to relax the intellectual discipline of an otherwise serious dis- 
cussion. But before considering the more constructive part of Father 
Tynan’s article, I must take issue with his assertion that the writer referred 
to in Lumen Vitae “offers no personal judgment on the College Texts’’. 
The passage I object to is indeed quoted from another article (I confess that 
I was misled by the typography of the article). This article also appeared in 
Lumen Vitae and it is quite clear from M. Meilhac’s conclusion that he 
shares the view expressed. I do not think I am misleading if I further state 
that the editors and many of the writers of Lumen Vitae also share this view. 
It will be best to quote the text referred to. The College Texts are described 
accurately as “based on the Summa, i.e., the theocentric approach” and 
contrasted with Father Fernan’s series of similar purpose but “‘centred 
on the actual life of Christ, i.e., the historical, scriptural approach’. The 
former approach is characterised as ‘‘tending towards a scientific, im- 
personal view’’, the latter as “‘more designed to increase and strengthen 
conviction’. The final judgment is as follows: 


As regards the individual student, the former system appeals to the 
mind which likes dealing with impersonal, abstract terms, proofs and 
counter-proofs, enjoys the acquisition and manipulation of highly 
technical terminology and seeks metaphysical speculation. The 
second method is of greater benefit to the student who prefers a more 
tangible approach, such as direct reference to the sayings of Our 
Lord, the writings of the Apostles, etc.” 


Readers with a knowledge of the Summa may judge for themselves whether 
or not this is an affront, not only to St. Thomas and his school, but also 
to the Church which has given approval to his theology as the science 
of revealed truth. It is not merely a question of catechetics; this is a judg- 
ment on the Thomist system as such. The suggestion that the Summa is 
divorced from the Scriptures and the implication that Thomism is nothing 
more than metaphysical speculation would serve only to reveal the failure 
of the writer to grasp St. Thomas’s idea of theology, and the matter could 
be left there, were it not for the fact that this judgment is published in a 
review which aims at forming teachers of religion. 

I think the most pertinent observation in Father Tynan’s article is that 
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I make no distinction between theology and catechesis, “the terms being 
used interchangeably throughout”. I am resigned to expecting that I 
should be accused of pedantry if I were to point out that the term ‘“‘cate- 
chesis” does not appear in my article. Of more value will be a definition 
of terms so as to avoid arguing at cross-purposes. It is necessary to be 
summary and technical. 

Catechetics is to be distinguished from catechesis. I suggest that the 
first be defined as the science of education for living according to Christian 
revelation, the latter as the art of conducting such education. The catechist 
is one who possesses and exercises this art. 

Catechetics, as a science, is not a series of practical rules, suggested by 
experience, directed towards forming catechists. Subjectively (i.e., as an 
accomplishment of the expert in catechetics) it is an intellectual habit by 
which one correctly deduces from principles conclusions concerning 
Christian supernatural education. Objectively (i.e., as an object or state- 
ment of knowledge) it is a systematic ordering of such conclusions in 
relation to the principles. It is not an independent, self-contained science, 
but a part of theology, the unique science which considers God and all 
things in relation to him, in the light of revelation and human reason. 
The principles of catechetics are, therefore, the same as those of theology. 

As regards the process of education, catechetics presupposes a detailed 
knowledge of the supernatural psychology of man. As regards determining 
the content or programme of catechetics, it presupposes in addition a grasp 
at least of the general scheme of all theology. It requires the assistance of 
other sciences which give knowledge of the subject of catechesis, the pupil: 
psychology, pedagogy, sociology, etc. Being theology, and therefore a 
wisdom, it illumines those subordinate sciences which it uses, evaluating 
and, if necessary, modifying their conclusions in the light of revelation. 
For example, the concepts of grace and the infused virtues require a 
certain modification in the conclusions of a purely humanistic pedagogy. 

Catechesis, the art of educating for living according to Christian 
revelation, is a practical skill. It presupposes knowledge of revelation and, 
in some degree, of its theological development. It requires the natural 
gifts of an educator which must be developed by practice. It requires, too, 
grace and the infused virtues for its connatural functioning. Especially it 
requires the virtue of prudence, directed by wisdom, that knowledge of 
God which judges and governs human activity. Such wisdom could be 
infused in the form of a gift of the Holy Ghost, and it is certain that many 
catechists do act under this special divine guidance; but it may also be 
acquired, namely by a study of catechetics which will thus illumine 
prudence in the actual processes of education. 

Education for living according to Christian revelation has for its aim the 
disposition of the pupil for divinely-given growth in the infused theological 
and moral virtues. As such, it disposes of several means, the most efficacious 
being the sacramental life of the Church, but including also the various 
activities calling for exercise of virtue in which the pupils are encouraged 
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to take part, and also, as its primary element, catechesis in the strict sense 
of the word, that is, instruction in the faith. 

The function of catechesis in the sense of instruction is closely bound 
up with the growth of supernatural faith. Though this virtue is infused at 
baptism, it cannot act unless its object is proposed to it: we have to have 
some truth to believe in. The precise function of catechetical instruction 
consists in proposing to the pupil the principal objects of faith—in practice, 
the contents of the catechism. The art of the catechist consists in presenting 
these truths in such fashion that the pupil will not merely retain them in his 
memory, but will also assimilate them so that they constitute the guiding 
force in his life. That is to say, the object of the pupil’s faith must appear 
to him, not merely as truth, but also as “‘goods” or “‘values”’ worthy of 
self-dedication. 

Working from these clarifications, certain conclusions may be proposed. 
Catechesis and theology are clearly distinct, the latter being the science of 
the faith, the former the art of presenting the principal truths of faith in a 
manner adapted to the pupil and calculated to win his personal response 
to God. 

Catechetics, however, and theology are not distinct except as part from 
whole; and this is something of considerable importance for the practical 
problems of catechesis with which catechetics deals. It is theology which 
governs what the teacher does in the class-room or lecture-hall. This 
does not mean “‘the pursuit of anti-Thomists in the National Schools”— 
this particular farce has been devised solely by Father Tynan. But it does 
mean the pursuit of anti-Thomists among those who wish to guide 
National-School teachers or teachers of any kind. It does not mean the 
rejection of valid conclusions of pedagogy; but it does mean that experts in 
pedagogy do not have the final word in catechetics. It does not mean that a 
theologian could conduct a catechism class; but it does mean that only a 
theologian (who has extended his science to catechetics) can say if the 
catechist is conducting his class properly. Consequently, I deny Father 
Tynan’s assertion that any form of doctrinal instruction “would have to be 
guided more by catechesis than by theology’’. A course must be guided 
by catechetics which, being a part of theology, is in dependence on the 
whole of revealed truth. Catechetics must take into account the intrinsic 
nature of revelation, faith and the needs of the Church as well as the 
conclusions of pedagogy. A contrast between catechesis, the art directed 
by catechetics, and theology is inconceivable. Now, one of the most 
difficult problems to be solved in catechetics is precisely that of the content 
of religious instruction which is the point at issue in the present discussion. 

It will be agreed, I think, that whatever may be the state of religious 
teaching in a particular place, there will be a progression in extent or in 
depth in the content of Christian doctrine taught at primary, secondary 
and university levels. I believe that the practical catechesis which Father 
Tynan suggests is admirable for family teaching, primary schools and, to 
a lesser extent, for secondary schools. We are concerned with university 
courses. 
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It has been agreed that the actual content of instruction at this level will 
depend on the preparation that the students received in their schools. The 
discussion has been further narrowed to those who attended Catholic 
schools in the English-speaking countries. It need not be said that not all 
those for whom a university religious course is compulsory or available 
will come with the same degree of preparation; there are supernatural as 
well as purely didactic factors to be considered. Special arrangements 
might have to be made for those lacking the basic religious education; 
but if the Catholic school system means anything at all, a very large number 
of university students—and Ireland must surely be one of the principal 
examples of this—will be in possession of a very thorough grounding in 
the truths of the Catholic faith. 

On this matter of religious preparation for university courses, Father 
Tynan has serious reservations to make. His complaint is that the 
Scriptures are not more fully studied in Irish schools and that there- 
fore students are not ready for a theological course in the university. 
This is begging the question. Let it be clearly understood that I 
am in no way arguing against wider Bible study in Catholic 
schools. The more the Bible is read, the closer the pupils will 
approach to the heart of the faith and of the common theology which, 
not I, but the Church, indicates is to be found in St. Thomas. I say that 
Father Tynan is begging the question because he assumes that there is 
some conflict between reading the Bible and studying either the catechism 
or theology, whether in a modified form or in its full scientific organisation. 
He appeals for a course in the university “especially concerned with the 
declaration of the Gospel message’? which would supply the deficiencies 
of Irish Catholic education. What else is the catechism or theology but 
such a declaration? Father Tynan insinuates that a course not confined 
to the Bible “‘dabbles more in words than in ideas because it has lost its 
liaison with the Holy Scripture’. This gives a valuable insight into his 
concept of theology. He may be interested to hear that a follower of St. 
Thomas would be horrified at the suggestion that any religious instruction 
should stop short at ideas. St. Thomas was interested in persons and 
things on which ideas are based. He teaches that the assent which we give 
to dogmatic formulas proposed by the Church bears upon the divine 
reality which they express. 

I do not wish to repeat what I said in my earlier article; but I am dis- 
appointed that Father Tynan should propose the very concept of organised 
Christian doctrine and theology which I attempted to show was utterly 
false. Father Tynan and M. Meilhac and many other writers in Lumen 
Vitae (not all; cf., for example, P. Reinert, vol. 4 [1949], pp. 668 f.) take 
it as axiomatic that the use of reason on the deposit of faith is a process 
which goes on outside faith and that the more reason is applied to revela- 
tion the further one recedes from the personal contact with God in the 
assent of faith. Nothing could be further from the truth. Theology is a 
process within faith; it subordinates reason to faith. It is the process of 
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drawing man’s whole intellect into the effective realm of faith—to repeat 
St. Thomas’s incomparable description, taken from St. Paul, it is the 
subordinating of every (part of the) understanding to Christ. It is the Ker- 
ama, the Gospel message, dominating man’s highest faculty. It was God 
himself who started this by revealing himself in concepts drawn from 
human experience. He called himself a Person, revealed within himself a 
Father, a Son and a Breath. He inspired the metaphors of Scripture. 
Whether these expressions are proposed to pupils directly from the pages 
of the Bible or in the more organised form of the catechism, the pupil’s 
mind is going to react to them and build up an idea of God which is the 
product of both faith and reason. God means us to do this. He has given 
us an intellect, an image of his own; he is the Creator of the natural as 
well as the supernatural order and he means us to seek for some under- 
standing of his revelation in the world around us. And, in fact, every 
Catholic, either consciously or unconsciously, does just this. Is there a 
single Catholic layman who is not prepared to state his views on even 
the most complex problem of theology? Since people are going to 
theologise in any event, it is far better that their speculations be directed 
by the intellectual riches of the Church which are a manifestation of the 
Spirit dwelling in her. 

I do not agree, then, with Father Tynan that systematic exposition 
understood properly and biblical catechesis have rival claims. Nor do I 
agree that those who have not studied the Epistles of St. Paul or the 
Gospel of St. John in secondary school have had little contact with the 
thought of these inspired writers. Their whole religious instruction has 
been nothing else than the handing on of the Church’s reflection on this 
very thought. The Bible will never come off second best if systematic 
doctrine is taught properly. And, while I still think pupils, especially in 
secondary schools, should be encouraged to read the Scriptures for 
themselves, I very much doubt the superior pedagogic value of a necessarily 
summary commentary on the text as opposed to the elementary form of 
theology contained in the catechism or in religious text-books and taught 
by a competent catechist. What is important is that pupils should be 
given the great scriptural themes as proposed in the living Church. It is 
only after some amount of such systematic teaching that reading of the 
Scriptures will be truly profitable. It is the business of the teacher to make 
it clear that the various elements of the catechism are nothing else than 
the word of God. The alternative prospect of do-it-yourself exegesis in 
every secondary class-room in Ireland will, I feel confident, send shivers 
down not only theological, but also more authoritative spines. 

Father Tynan might object that study of Scripture does not imply 
abandonment of systematic religious teaching. He affirms, in spite of the 
clash that he observes between Scripture and system, that the basic 
concepts of divine and human nature will not be lost sight of in the 
catechesis he envisages. In contrast to this affirmation, Father Fernan, 
whose course, based on the life of Christ, is the one favoured by Father 
Tynan, writes of a proposed first-year U.S. college course: 
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Naturally you want to know what systematic treatment of dogma 
is to be found in such a study of Christ as a living Person. For the 
sake of emphasis, let me first answer that question by saying: ‘““None!” 
We cannot think of this course in terms of complete, systematic 
tracts (Lumen Vitae, vol. 4 [1949], p. 302). 


Father Fernan’s justification for this startling proposal is that “‘we are not 
training College students primarily to catalogue or defend their faith. We 
are training them primarily to live a life of enlightened faith and blossom 
and bear their own proper fruit’’ (ib., p. 303). 

I am not asking for theology in schools. I am not insisting that the 
status quo be maintained if valid catechetical (i.e., theological) reasons can 
be adduced for perfecting present methods. I do say that it is not necessary 
to study Scripture directly to hear the word of God and respond to it. I 
doubt if the course based on the life of Christ as proposed by Father 
Fernan is adequate for Catholic secondary schools. I am appalled that it 
should be suggested as adequate for university students, even in their 
first year, unless the students Father Fernan comes into contact with are 
very different from those the American Dominicans envisaged when 
producing their College Texts. 

This much being said about preparation for higher religious studies, 
we come to the people this discussion is really concerned with, 
the convinced Catholics who enter the Irish universities. These 
are the future leaders of the country in the various professions they choose. 
Their faith needs to be intellectualised if their contribution to the life of the 
Church is not to be disproportionate to the position they will hold in 
society and if they are not to experience a dangerous dichotomy 
between a child’s grasp of faith and their otherwise adult intelligence. 
This is not simply something which would be good for the society of the 
Church; it is an intrinsic exigency of the virtue of faith. It would be quite 
unreal to think that every Catholic university student should or could be a 
theologian. There are enough amateurs dabbling in this field as it is. 
What is required is admirably expressed by the editors of College Texts: 
a course which “will enable the student to acquire the beginnings of the 
habit of theology, the ability to think with Christ’s Church on problems 
both perennial and contemporary in a manner befitting the educated 
layman’”’ (vol. I, p. 67). It is not a ‘“‘witness at the highest scholarly level 
of integral Catholic teaching” that is required. That is already provided 
by the Pontifical Universities and other institutes of higher Catholic 
learning (but not, I am afraid, by theological schools in which the content 
of College Texts would be considered sufficient for a student ‘‘of honours 
standard’’). What is needed is as thorough a course in the elements of 
theology as the ability, time and inclination of the students permit. 

This is not a merely personal opinion, nor does it express the prejudice 
of a particular school of theology. The following is taken from the address 
of the present Pope to the Fifth International Thomistic Congress, 16 
September, 1960: 
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Carmelite Monastery of the reform of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
With this in mind, the Holy Father received and addressed the members of 
the General Chapter of the Discalced Carmelites on 29 April, 1961. In 
the course of his address he quoted from the constitutions of the Order 
to the effect that contemplation was to be a primary obligation of the 


Order: “‘potior pars: rerum divinarum contemplatio et amor”, “the most 
important part, the contemplation and love of divine things”. He went on: 


What beautiful words, dear sons, and how closely they correspond 
with the teaching of St. Teresa, who wrote that in prayer the soul 
draws profit ‘not from much thinking, but from much loving” 
(Foundations 5:2). 

To contemplate and love, in order to immerse oneself in God, 
seeking his will! This prayer, according to the great Foundress, is 
the door through which the Lord enters: “if he wishes to enter a 
soul to bring it his delights and to fill it with goodness, he has no other 
mode of entry save that the soul be alone, pure and desirous of 
receiving him”... (Autobiography 8, 9). 

Fortitude and perseverence are certainly necessary, for God is to 
be found in detachment from all earthly obstacles, and by the man 
who really seeks the will of the Lord and his glory. It is necessary 
to put an end to all compromise with that spirit of worldliness and 
of pleasure-seeking which seems at times to want to gain possession 
even of souls called to sanctity. But what is especially needed is a 
spirit of love.... 


The Holy Father went on to speak of the missionary spirit of the Order 
of Carmel and of how their missionaries were to be found in all parts of 
the world. He went on: 


The present time discloses enormous perspectives facing the Kingdom 
of God in the nations of the world. The Kingdom of God demands 
ever-increasing bands of apostles for whom the command of the 
Divine Saviour is law and a matter of immediate urgency. The 
Pope who is now addressing you views this problem of missionary 
expansion with all the anxiety and the solicitude of his heart, as he has 
said on innumerable occasions. For this is the great ideal which is mir- 
rored in the Testament of Jesus: “Going . . . teach ye all nations” 
(Matt. 28-19). This is the flame which is in his heart and he will not 
cease to make it light for those who can and ought to understand the 
efficacy of the command of Christ and of the encouragement of his 
humble Vicar (Oss. Rom., 30 April, 1961). 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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Unprofitable Servants: Conferences on Humility. By Father Nivard 

Kinsella, O.C.S.O. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 105. 11/6. 
Humitiry can be understood only when it is given its proper place in a 
plan of the spiritual life. 

The function of this virtue according to St. Thomas is to make us 
practice balance and control in the assessment of our own ability (c.f. 
Summa Theologicae Ui, 11., q. 161, a. 1). We must neither overestimate 
or underestimate ourselves. The prerequisite of this balance is an acknow- 
ledgment of our own weakness and radical dependence on God. From 
this recognition of dependence comes reverence which is the root of 
humility. Humility is the practical attitude of reverence which a created 
rational being must have in his behaviour towards his Maker. He sees 
himself as brought from nothing and is conscious of being an unprofitable 
servant. ‘“‘Always to think that whatever comes to us is better than our 
just deserts, never to say that fate has been unkind, that Providence has 
dealt hardly with us, above all never to say that we deserved better—that 
is humility’ (p. 44). Quoting Monsignor Gay the author aptly describes 
humility as a “‘practical sense of the divine’. 

There is a chapter on “‘Pride and Vanity’? which is subtly disturbing 
in its perspicacity. Timidity which is a question of our own feeling is 
sharply distinguished from humility which is based on God’s greatness. 
The chapter on “Degrees of Humility” gives a practical instruction on 
how to go about acquiring the virtue. We must start by using to advantage 
the ordinary situations in which we find ourselves day after day. 

The fallacy of the purely subjective and self-depreciating approach is 
brought out again and again. Self-knowledge which does not consider 
our basic relationship to God as creatures and which does not admit 
the dignity of that creaturehood is not sufficient of itself to acquire 
humility; it would only lead to disillusionment. Neither will purely 
natural motives such as “no one is indispensable’? be sufficient—life 
cannot be lived fully without a complete doctrine to show the way. 

Mass as the centre of Christian life is shown to be closely connected 
with the fundamental virtue of humility. The Mass must be for us the 
supreme means for helping us to acquire this virtue. By uniting ourselves 
to Christ in the Mass we are uniting ourselves to Christ in his supreme 
humiliation on Calvary. 

There is no treatment of the teaching of St. Benedict on humility in this 
work and the author in his foreward points out that this omission is 
deliberate. The virtue is dealt with as such and in such a way that it can 
be taken and applied to any walk of life, priestly, religious or lay. It is a 
clear restatement of basic principles which some devotional writings 
obscure. Father Nivard’s work does not make the striving for holiness 
any less difficult but we tread with greater confidence if we can see the 
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the first machine age (London, Architecture Press, 1960). He will find in 
the latter many statements of the Italian Futurists and of the groups 
connected with the De-Stijl movement which should give a Catholic 
pause. The Manifesto of Futurist Painters (1910), for example, includes: 


Just as our ancestors found their inspiration in the world of religion 
which weighed upon their souls, so we must draw ours from the 
tangible miracles of contemporary life. 


I made it clear—I thought—that ideas of this kind and many others drawn 
acknowledgedly from modern philosophies which cannot be reconciled 
with the Christian view of man do not necessarily vitiate wholly the work 
produced. Geometry as such is neither good nor bad. But if the attempt 
is to base architecture only on geometry and to neglect the human spirit, 
then it is inadequate for either a human being or a fortiori the Church. 
The Mass can be celebrated on a rock in the open air; but it ought to be 
celebrated in a building that represents the highest aspirations of the 
Christian community. 

That the so-called Renaissance was a revolution which burst upon 
Europe on the day the competition was declared for the doors of the 
Florentine baptistery is something we were taught in school; but whether 
the statement is true is another thing. Historians of European culture 
who take account of the spirit of man think not, preferring to trace a 
gradual development or retrogression (according to their point of view) in 
thought and art which had its beginnings many centuries earlier. For the 
theologian, at any rate, the differences between Gothic, Renaissance and 
Baroque are accidental: they all express in one way or another the Christian 
spirit. In this sense there has been a revolution in modern art. I will not 
be drawn into placing a date for this revolution—certainly after the 
Impressionists; but I can clearly discern its results in, for example, Dadaism 
and, to a lesser extent, in the U.N. building. The revolution has taken 
place in man’s estimate of himself; and these are the revolutions the 
Church is primarily interested in. She is also interested, at a more practical 
level, in protecting the faithful from abrupt and disconcerting changes 
in the ambient of worship, because it is of no consolation to her that art 
historians in a hundred years’ time will be able to explain that it was very 
foolish of people not to be able to pray in a church firmly set in the 
tradition of post-Renaissance architecture. 

I pointed out that the Church is not tied to styles and this means that the 
theologian does not judge them in terms of right and wrong; nor did I. 
But there can be judgment as to the degree of conformity to, and satis- 
faction of, the needs of the Church. These needs are only partially laid 
ont in the sources that Mr. McNicholl refers to. What he will find in his 
handbook on liturgical architecture refers to the externals of the liturgy. 
The inner mystery has unsoundable depths and I think the church building 
can express some of these depths and that by doing so it can help Christian 
worshippers. The serious Catholic architect may well know through his 
feet, his knees and his ears what a church should be like. It takes a theol- 
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ogian to tell him what it should have to say to his imagination and his 
mind. 

‘Was it absurd to build the Pazzi chapel in a medieval town and if not, 
why not?” Two can play at this game. Was it absurd to build the present 
Clonskea church in a modern city, and if so, why so? Or alternatively, if 
not, why not? 

COLMAN O’NEILL, OgP. 
San Clemente, Rome 


ST. PATRICK; CHURCH UNITY 


Lack of space precludes any more than a passing reference to two very 
important events which took place during the month of June. One was the 
Dublin Congress of the Patrician Year, the other the Maynooth Union 
Summer School on Church Unity. 

The Dublin Patrician Congress was made up of liturgical celebrations, 
civic ceremonies and a course of lectures on St. Patrick’s and Ireland’s 
mission. There was also an excellent missionary exhibition, which so 
impressed the Prior General of the Augustinians (a distinguished Spaniard, 
the Most Rev. Luciano Rubio, O.S.A.) that he remarked after he had 
gone round the exhibition in silence: “It is incredible that a small nation 
could do so much’. The missionary motif was explicit in most of the 
lectures and was implicit in the very person of the Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Agagianian, Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. The closing 
High Mass celebrated in Croke Park by the Legate was an unforgettable 
experience. It was a nation’s thanksgiving, the many cardinals and bishops 
from countries evangelised by St. Patrick or by his sons being so many 
striking reminders of the extent of their debt and ours to St. Patrick the 
missionary. 

The Maynooth Union Summer School on Church Unity was valuable 
because it increased our awareness of a problem which is a cause of great 
concern to the Holy Father and about which many of us were lamentably 
ignorant. The speakers included the well-known English Jesuits, Fathers 
Leeming and Clark and the German Monsignor Josef Hofer, member of 
the Secretariate for fostering the unity of Christians. One left the congress 
with a number of impressions heavily underlined in one’s memory. Thus, 
one learned to view with greater sympathy and understanding the great 
efforts towards re-union being made by non-Catholic Christian bodies. 
This ecumenical movement has been described by a decree of the Holy 
Office as a work of the Holy Spirit. One gained an appreciation of the 
great urgency of the problem, from the Catholic viewpoint, and of the need 
for very great charity and patience and for very hard work on the part 
of those who are endeavouring to solve it. One also learned that, in spite 
of great steps forward, the solution seems very far away and, even (humanly 
speaking), unattainable. This fact gave added point to a frequently- 
recurring theme, the need for prayers and sacrifices on the part of all 
Christians. For God’s omnipotence can accomplish in an instant what 
man’s inadequacy merely discovers, laboriously, to be impossible. 
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towards a clearer understanding of our own specific situation as Irish 
Catholics. In other words, this book does not deal directly with our Irish 
situation and its very excellence and intelligence serve to make clear 
beyond all doubt that our Irish Christian situation is radically different 
from that of continental Christianity. 

It is, for instance, a big problem for Father Leclercq that the traditional 
concept of sanctity has been that which is peculiar to religious orders and 
that this is the ideal which laypeople have been taught to strive after. 
But in modern Ireland there is no widespread or influential tradition of 
monastic religious culture, of spiritual reading, of ascetic disciplines for 
laypeople modelled on those of religious orders. The Irish Catholic 
consciousness, taken as a whole, is more rough-hewn, is made up of 
parish priests and nuns (regarded as “‘holy” by mere fact of having “‘taken 
the veil’’), of collective activity in churches, frequent use of the sacraments 
and an easygoing acceptance of most kinds of human frailty. Sanctity, 
in the sense of personal perfection, has not been much sought after by 
laypeople under any form or according to any recipe. 

Father Leclercq is also very concerned by the failure of Catholics to 
provide any serious Catholic solution for the social and political problems 
of our times. He sees Catholics as isolated and intellectually sluggish in a 
world which has been made by non-Christian thought and effort. Again, 
for our limited Irish arena, this is not very relevant. We live in a society 
where most of the economic, social and political construction has been 
done by practising Catholics. Whether they have been sufficiently inspired 
by Christ’s doctrines in this work is an open question which admits of no 
final answer. Probably they haven’t been, but the precise degree of 
Christian content in any social or political structure is always open to 
question—will always be—and rightly so. The danger of consciously 
“Catholic” political or social thought is that Catholicism can thereby 
degenerate into an ideology—and this has happened on the continent. 
The best situation is probably when devout, intelligent Catholics do their 
social and political planning in a pragmatic and efficient manner, viewing 
themselves as hard-headed men of the world (which they then are!). 
The “‘Catholic’”” nature of their work is then implicit, not explicit. After 
all, there is no Catholic panacea for social or political organisation—there 
is only the best way of doing a political or social job in the given circum- 
stances. A non-Christian can hit as easily as a Christian on the righ method; 
what a Christian can supply is the right reason. 


DESMOND FENNELL 
Dundrum, Dublin 


Father Rupert Mayer. By Anton Koerbling, S.J. Mercier Press, Cork. 
Pp. 224. np. 


Praying in the Modern World. Alfons Kirchgasser. Mercier Press, Cork. 
Ppie Ow): 

RUPERT Mayer, S.J. (1876-1945) represents the finest type of German 

priest. His work was chiefly in Munich but included heroic service in the 
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First World War, in which he lost a leg, and later on, imprisonment by the 
Nazis. One regrets that the opportunity was not taken to rewrite rather 
than simply translate this somewhat pedestrian eulogy of Father Mayer, 
so that the taken-for-granted background of events in Germany could be 
fully explained to non-German readers and the full stature of Father 
Mayer made plain. It is curious too that Catholic publishers fail to check 
on the correct translations of Catholic terms—e.g., “‘congregation” for 
sodality and “‘service’’ when the Mass is meant. 

Whilst there is much excellent material and advice in ‘‘Praying in the 
Modern World, the booklet never really lives up to the expectations 
raised by its title. It would not, I think, make the reader want to pray, and 
the author never really faces up to what one would think is the crux of 
prayer in the modern world, the setting of the individual’s prayer in the 
full context of the Mystical Body and of the Church’s liturgy. 

D. D. C. Pocuin MouLp 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


The Nativity. Christmas Sermons of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Translated 
by Leo Hickey. Scepter, Dublin. Pp. 186. 11/6. 
The Holy Ghost. Six Sermons by B. John of Avila. Translated by Ena 
Dargan. Scepter, Dublin. Pp. 165. 11/6. 
THESE two books form part of a new series launched by Scepter under 
the general title of Spiritual Classics. The Sermons here translated are 
indeed that, and those of St. Bernard on the Incarnation are among his 
most appealing. Those of Blessed John will be less familiar to the general 
reader and this is an excellent short selection of his work to introduce him. 
The translation of both books is good and the format is excellent. There 
is a chronological table of St. Bernard’s life at the beginning of his sermons 
but there is none in the other volume. This is a lack, as Blessed John is 
less familiar and the events of his life will be almost unknown to the 
average reader. Also the contents should be at the beginning of the book 
and the list of other publications at the back, not vice versa. We recommend 
both these books. Generally speaking, we don’t “go”? for sermons as 
spiritual reading. That is a pity. Sermons of the great masters such as 
these contain the loftiest spiritual teaching, coupled with a beauty of 
expression and an ease of exposition (well retained in this translation) 
which are not matched in any other type of spiritual literature. To neglect 
them is to miss something without which our spirituality is the poorer. 
NivarD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 

Munt St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea 


LITURGY 


How to Use the New Breviary. By Lancelot Sheppard. Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London. Pp. 76. 5/-. 
Tus little book, published in 1961 and with an Jmprimatur of December 
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first fruits of the ecumenical council, in the great stirring of souls which 
every such event has hitherto caused in the Church” (Oss. Rom., 7 April, 
1961). 

ad 16 April, 1961, the Holy Father consecrated Monsignor Gabriel 
Acacio Coussa archbishop of Hierapolis in Syria, using the Greek rite. 
During his subsequent address to the congregation he spoke of the coming 
ecumenical council. He said, referring to the work of the preparatory 
commissions: 


The furrow has been opened and the work goes on apace on the 
good soil which has been revealed. The preparation is careful and 
calm and at the same time decisive and happy... . 

Everybody is at his post in this period of preparation for the 
coming ecumenical council: the Pope and the bishops, the secular 
and regular clergy, the faithful all over the world. All this is beginning 
to be a mighty contribution towards the interior perfection of souls 
and of institutions. It is a sign of a personal, vital participation in the 
council, a pledge of a great blessing on all (Oss. Rom., 17-18 April, 
1961). 


On 19 April, 1961, the Osservatore Romano published the text of an 
apostolic letter to the ordinaries of the world, asking for prayers for the 
ecumenical council during Pentecost. The letter was dated 11 April. It 
began: 


After We had decided to hold an ecumenical council We began to 
pray to God every day that he would pour out an abundance of his 
mercy on the Church and on its pastors. The council is an enormous 
undertaking, beyond the scope of merely human endeavour. However, 
the necessary strength is available to us through our Redeemer, who 
promised his apostles . . . that he would ask the Father to send them 
another Comforter, the Spirit of Truth: “‘He will make everything 
plain, and recall to your minds everything I have said to you” (John 
14:26). 


With this in mind We have often turned to you, venerable brothers, 
and to all the faithful, especially to seminarians, to children and to 
tne sick. We have asked for fervent prayers and for sufferings offered 
as a sacrifice to call down God’s help and grace. 

It is with profound pleasure that We have perceived the proof 
both of God’s assistance and of your concern. What We announced, 
in an atmosphere of pleasant anticipation, in the Basilica of St. Paul, 
is now being accomplished in a manner that has won the admiration 
and the unanimous applause of the cardinals and bishops and has 
filled all the faithful with a holy joy. 
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The Pope went on to ask that a novena of prayers for the success of 
the council precede the feast of Pentecost, now that the preparatory work 
was gaining in intensity and urgency. The faithful were to pray that the 
minds of those engaged in the preparatory work would be enlightened and 
their souls filled with divine grace. The Pope asked them to pray to Our 
Lady and to St. Joseph and he asked that greater efforts be made to bring 
home to the faithful the importance and the scope of the council. He went 
on: 


It is Our earnest hope, venerable brothers, that God and these 
heavenly patrons will hear our prayers; that the Church, shining 
in all her splendour, will appear to all men as a wonderful spectacle 
of unity, truth and charity, calculated to draw to her all those who 
still remain outside her maternal embrace (Oss. Rom., 19 April, 1961). 


ON FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


On 21 April, 1961, the Holy Father addressed the participants in the 
first Italian congress on Ecclesiastical Vocations. He recalled his own 
youth and how he admired and revered his own parish priest. He went 
on to say that good example is the most potent way of bringing home to a 
child the dignity of the priesthood. Speaking of the necessity of fostering 
respect for the priesthood, the Pope said that many factors in our civilisa- 
tion—technology, the press, the cinema—tend to obscure for the young 
the attraction of a high ideal, such as the priesthood. He said it was 
particularly the task of the priest to awaken people, especially the young, 
to a realisation of the great dignity of the priesthood. Instead of lamenting 
the scarcity of vocations in the world, one ought “to reveal to young 
people the extent of the harvest, the beauty of the priestly ideal, so as to 
encourage numerous vocations to the priesthood in Christian families’. 

The Pope then spoke of the role of the seminary in fostering vocations. 
He said that a young man entering a seminary is a sacred trust which 
should be cared for with all solicitude: ‘“‘He will find in the seminary the 
milieu best adapted to form him in Christian and human virtues, to 
prepare him for future difficulties and contradictions, to prepare him for 
sacrifice’. 

Lastly, he spoke of the need to increase the number of candidates for 
the priesthood. He said that will not happen by chance, but only as the 
result of hard work. All must play their part, priests, laity, parents. The 
Pope also spoke of South America and of its needs: ‘““The Pope’s con- 
science is anxious on this point” (Oss. Rom., 22 April, 1961). 


CONTEMPLATION 


Next year will be the fourth centenary of the foundation of the first 
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Carmelite Monastery of the reform of St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
With this in mind, the Holy Father received and addressed the members of 
the General Chapter of the Discalced Carmelites on 29 April, 1961. In 
the course of his address he quoted from the constitutions of the Order 
to the effect that contemplation was to be a primary obligation of the 
Order: ‘“‘potior pars: rerum divinarum contemplatio et amor’, “the most 
important part, the contemplation and love of divine things’’. He went on: 


What beautiful words, dear sons, and how closely they correspond 
with the teaching of St. Teresa, who wrote that in prayer the soul 
draws profit “not from much thinking, but from much loving” 
(Foundations 5:2). 

To contemplate and love, in order to immerse oneself in God, 
seeking his will! This prayer, according to the great Foundress, is 
the door through which the Lord enters: “if he wishes to enter a 
soul to bring it his delights and to fill it with goodness, he has no other 
mode of entry save that the soul be alone, pure and desirous of 
receiving him”... (Autobiography 8, 9). 

Fortitude and perseverence are certainly necessary, for God is to 
be found in detachment from all earthly obstacles, and by the man 
who really seeks the will of the Lord and his glory. It is necessary 
to put an end to all compromise with that spirit of worldliness and 
of pleasure-seeking which seems at times to want to gain possession 
even of souls called to sanctity. But what is especially needed is a 
spirit of love.... 


The Holy Father went on to speak of the missionary spirit of the Order 
of Carmel and of how their missionaries were to be found in all parts of 
the world. He went on: 


The present time discloses enormous perspectives facing the Kingdom 
of God in the nations of the world. The Kingdom of God demands 
ever-increasing bands of apostles for whom the command of the 
Divine Saviour is law and a matter of immediate urgency. The 
Pope who is now addressing you views this problem of missionary 
expansion with all the anxiety and the solicitude of his heart, as he has 
said on innumerable occasions. For this is the great ideal which is mir- 
rored in the Testament of Jesus: ““Going . . . teach ye all nations” 
(Matt. 28-19). This is the flame which is in his heart and he will not 
cease to make it light for those who can and ought to understand the 
efficacy of the command of Christ and of the encouragement of his 
humble Vicar (Oss. Rom., 30 April, 1961). 
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Unprofitable Servants: Conferences on Humility. By Father Nivard 

Kinsella, O.C.S.0. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 105. 11/6. 
Homiuity can be understood only when it is given its proper place in a 
plan of the spiritual life. 

The function of this virtue according to St. Thomas is to make us 
practice balance and control in the assessment of our own ability (c.f. 
Summa Theologicae Ul, 11., q. 161, a. 1). We must neither overestimate 
or underestimate ourselves. The prerequisite of this balance is an acknow- 
ledgment of our own weakness and radical dependence on God. From 
this recognition of dependence comes reverence which is the root of 
humility. Humility is the practical attitude of reverence which a created 
rational being must have in his behaviour towards his Maker. He sees 
himself as brought from nothing and is conscious of being an unprofitable 
servant. “‘Always to think that whatever comes to us is better than our 
just deserts, never to say that fate has been unkind, that Providence has 
dealt hardly with us, above all never to say that we deserved better—that 
is humility’ (p. 44). Quoting Monsignor Gay the author aptly describes 
humility as a “practical sense of the divine’’. 

There is a chapter on “Pride and Vanity’? which is subtly disturbing 
in its perspicacity. Timidity which is a question of our own feeling is 
sharply distinguished from humility which is based on God’s greatness. 
The chapter on “Degrees of Humility” gives a practical instruction on 
how to go about acquiring the virtue. We must start by using to advantage 
the ordinary situations in which we find ourselves day after day. 

The fallacy of the purely subjective and self-depreciating approach is 
brought out again and again. Self-knowledge which does not consider 
our basic relationship to God as creatures and which does not admit 
the dignity of that creaturehood is not sufficient of itself to acquire 
humility; it would only lead to disillusionment. Neither will purely 
natural motives such as ‘‘no one is indispensable” be sufficient—life 
cannot be lived fully without a complete doctrine to show the way. 

Mass as the centre of Christian life is shown to be closely connected 
with the fundamental virtue of humility. The Mass must be for us the 
supreme means for helping us to acquire this virtue. By uniting ourselves 
to Christ in the Mass we are uniting ourselves to Christ in his supreme 
humiliation on Calvary. 

There is no treatment of the teaching of St. Benedict on humility in this 
work and the author in his foreward points out that this omission is 
deliberate. The virtue is dealt with as such and in such a way that it can 
be taken and applied-to any walk of life, priestly, religious or lay, It is a 
clear restatement of basic principles which some devotional writings 
obscure. Father Nivard’s work does not make the striving for holiness 
any less difficult but we tread with greater confidence if we can see the 
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face of the mountain we are climbing. This is a learned, readable book, 
refreshing for the spirit. 

PaAuL D. Murpuy, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Cork 


The Kingdom of Heaven in Parables. By Franz M. Moschner. B. Herder 

Book Co., London and St. Louis. Pp. 326. 36/-. 
“In the average profession of faith, in any number of small writings and 
even extensive treatises, in the way the saints are presented and devotional 
practices are recommended—it is always the Church, but in such an 
uninviting guise’. Father Moschner arouses our conscience about the 
sorry picture of the kingdom as lived out in our lives which too many 
of us present. We wear our hearts on our sleeve and reveal that we think 
no more of our treasure than we would of an ordinary thing. A candid 
observer must see Christians too often as the stony ground into which 
the seed sent no roots. ‘“What possible advantage is there in being taken 
up with the kingdom of heaven if we do not succeed in possessing it 
within ourselves more closely than before’’, asks our author, a priest of 
the diocese of Bremen. 

We should not be satisfied with less than the gospel truth, the only 
nourishment adequate to ensure perfect Christian development. To what 
indeed can the kingdom of heaven be likened? It is too vast and splendid 
a reality to be pinned down with human words. Our Teacher with un- 
rivalled skill has signposted the road with parables in act and story. 
These point to the glory within. They are so many pegs to hold down 
God’s tent pitched amongst us. 

Following Christ’s own method and words, Father Moschner fills out 
a panoramic sketch of the kingdom. These are pages to be read slowly. 
They open new windows on the parables, causing us to see with fresh eyes 
what the callus of unreflecting repetition has obscured. They jolt us out 
of our complacent formalism like the ploughman jogging along day after 
day until his ploughshare struck the hidden treasure. He sold out all 
because of the glimpse of hidden gold which his eye caught. The kingdom 
came suddenly and surely to him. 

“How small and petty Catholic living can appear to others. There are 
whole sections of countries in which there can arise only repugnance from 
seeing to what a degree of foolishness and superficiality even the loftiest 
mysteries have been degraded”. Father Moschner’s strictures are just 
and to rid ourselves of our inadequacy we have to acclimatise ourselves 
to the supernatural Christ’s way. Father Moschner is an engaging guide 
along the Galilean road and into the homes where Jesus unfolded for his 
first followers and for us the unforgettable picture of the kingdom of 
heaven. He opens our eyes and invites us to our knees. 


P. J. BRoPpHY 
St. Patrick’s College, Carlow 
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The Well of Life. By G. Chevrot. Scepter Publications, Dublin. Pp. 240. 
16/-. 
ANOTHER volume of Scepter’s “Sharon Selection”? of modern spirituality. 
The book is a series of reflections on the spiritual life, built around the 
incident of Jacob’s Well. The author uses the various details of the 
incident as recorded in St. John to bring his thoughts on and gives us 
some very worthwhile considerations. The result is not a meditation book, 
but ranges over such topics as true religion, worship of God, forgiveness 
of sins, the sacraments, apostleship, the meaning of life, the faith, martyr- 
dom and a good deal else. The book is one to dip into anywhere, to 
re-read meditatively and to use as a starting point for reflections of our 
own. The translation is good, but in places could have been improved by 
getting further away from the form of the French. The hortatory “‘Let us” 
or “Do not let us” goes better in French than English (partly because it is 
the subjunctive form of the verb and so less awkward) and the exclamation 
mark is effectively used much less frequently in English than in French. 
In translation it seems better to change these styles and express the thought 
of the author in English dress. One sentence such as—‘‘Egoism ends up 
either in the negation of God, or which is scarcely better, in the defor- 
mation of the whole idea of religion” (p. 94) is very French-sounding. It 
would go better as, e.g.: ““Egoism leads one either to deny God or what 
is about as bad, to have a completely wrong idea of the real meaning of 
religion’”’, or something to that effect. It is, of course, very easy to criticise 
another’s translation of any passage. But there is so much translation 
of spiritual books going on at present (especially from French) that it is 
necessary to keep the standard up. These remarks are not meant as 
criticism of the present book, which is very good and which I warmly 
recommend, but as some ideas on a subject of importance which would 
do with some airing in the pages of DocrRINE AND Lire. The linguistic 
dress in which spirituality is presented is important. 
NIVARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 

Mount St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea 


Christians in the World. By Jacques Leclercq. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London. Pp. 140. 12/6. 

Every page of this book is alive with thought, clear in expression and 

utterly uncomplacent. It is a stirring and provocative examination not 

only of the layman’s role in the Church today—what it is and what it 

could be—but of the whole confrontation in our time of Christianity with 

the world, the flesh and the devil. 

It is an instructive book for Irish people to read inasmuch as it gives a 
great deal of information (indirectly) about the structure and endemic 
attitudes of the wider, partly Christian, mostly post-Christian European 
world, which Irish Catholics have only recently become part of. Through 
gaining such information and pondering on it, we may learn to play our 
part more intelligently in the broad Christian field and we may advance 
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towards a clearer understanding of our own specific situation as Irish 
Catholics. In other words, this book does not deal directly with our Irish 
situation and its very excellence and intelligence serve to make clear 
beyond all doubt that our Irish Christian situation is radically different 
from that of continental Christianity. 

It is, for instance, a big problem for Father Leclercq that the traditional 
concept of sanctity has been that which is peculiar to religious orders and 
that this is the ideal which laypeople have been taught to strive after. 
But in modern Ireland there is no widespread or influential tradition of 
monastic religious culture, of spiritual reading, of ascetic disciplines for 
laypeople modelled on those of religious orders. The Irish Catholic 
consciousness, taken as a whole, is more rough-hewn, is made up of 
parish priests and nuns (regarded as “‘holy” by mere fact of having “taken 
the veil’’), of collective activity in churches, frequent use of the sacraments 
and an easygoing acceptance of most kinds of human frailty. Sanctity, 
in the sense of personal perfection, has not been much sought after by 
laypeople under any form or according to any recipe. 

Father Leclercq is also very concerned by the failure of Catholics to 
provide any serious Catholic solution for the social and political problems 
of our times. He sees Catholics as isolated and intellectually sluggish in a 
world which has been made by non-Christian thought and effort. Again, 
for our limited Irish arena, this is not very relevant. We live in a society 
where most of the economic, social and political construction has been 
done by practising Catholics. Whether they have been sufficiently inspired 
by Christ’s doctrines in this work is an open question which admits of no 
final answer. Probably they haven’t been, but the precise degree of 
Christian content in any social or political structure is always open to 
question—will always be—and rightly so. The danger of consciously 
“Catholic” political or social thought is that Catholicism can thereby 
degenerate into an ideology—and this has happened on the continent. 
The best situation is probably when devout, intelligent Catholics do their 
social and political planning in a pragmatic and efficient manner, viewing 
themselves as hard-headed men of the world (which they then are!). 
The ‘“‘Catholic” nature of their work is then implicit, not explicit. After 
all, there is no Catholic panacea for social or political organisation—there 
is only the best way of doing a political or social job in the given circum- 
stances. A non-Christian can hit as easily as a Christian on the righ method; 
what a Christian can supply is the right reason. 


DESMOND FENNELL 
Dundrum, Dublin 


Father Rupert Mayer. By Anton Koerbling, $.J. Mercier Press, Cork. 
Pp. 224. n.p. 


Praying in the Modern World. Alfons Kirchgisser. Mercier Press, Cork. 
Pp. 76. 5/-. 

RUPERT Mayer, S.J. (1876-1945) represents the finest type of German 

priest. His work was chiefly in Munich but included heroic service in the 
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First World War, in which he lost a leg, and later on, imprisonment by the 
Nazis. One regrets that the opportunity was not taken to rewrite rather 
than simply translate this somewhat pedestrian eulogy of Father Mayer, 
so that the taken-for-granted background of events in Germany could be 
fully explained to non-German readers and the full stature of Father 
Mayer made plain. It is curious too that Catholic publishers fail to check 
on the correct translations of Catholic terms—e.g., “congregation” for 
sodality and “‘service’’ when the Mass is meant. 

Whilst there is much excellent material and advice in ‘‘Praying in the 
Modern World, the booklet never really lives up to the expectations 
raised by its title. It would not, I think, make the reader want to pray, and 
the author never really faces up to what one would think is the crux of 
prayer in the modern world, the setting of the individual’s prayer in the 
full context of the Mystical Body and of the Church’s liturgy. 

D. D. C. PocHIn MouLpD 
Aherla, Co. Cork 


The Nativity. Christmas Sermons of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Translated 
by Leo Hickey. Scepter, Dublin. Pp. 186. 11/6. 
The Holy Ghost. Six Sermons by B. John of Avila. Translated by Ena 
Dargan. Scepter, Dublin. Pp. 165. 11/6. 
THESE two books form part of a new series launched by Scepter under 
the general title of Spiritual Classics. The Sermons here translated are 
indeed that, and those of St. Bernard on the Incarnation are among his 
most appealing. Those of Blessed John will be less familiar to the general 
reader and this is an excellent short selection of his work to introduce him. 
The translation of both books is good and the format is excellent. There 
is a chronological table of St. Bernard’s life at the beginning of his sermons 
but there is none in the other volume. This is a lack, as Blessed John is 
less familiar and the events of his life will be almost unknown to the 
average reader. Also the contents should be at the beginning of the book 
and the list of other publications at the back, not vice versa. We recommend 
both these books. Generally speaking, we don’t “‘go”’ for sermons as 
spiritual reading. That is a pity. Sermons of the great masters such as 
these contain the loftiest spiritual teaching, coupled with a beauty of 
expression and an ease of exposition (well retained in this translation) 
which are not matched in any other type of spiritual literature. To neglect 
them is to miss something without which our spirituality is the poorer. 
NIVARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 

Munt St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea 


EMmURGY 


How to Use the New Breviary. By Lancelot Sheppard. Darton, Longman 
and Todd, London. Pp. 76. 5/-. 
Tuis little book, published in 1961 and with an Jmprimatur of December 
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20th, 1960, can be regarded as unique in this that it gives directions for 
the use of a book which had yet to be published. At least we are not aware 
of any Breviary arriving in these islands before the latter part of January, 
as, owing to the Ordinationes ad librorum liturgicorum editores issued by 
the S.R.C., the sale of the new Breviary was not allowed before December 
20th, 1960. ; 

As the author states in his Introduction: “‘This book is severely practical; 
it contains instructions which will make the learning of the Breviary 
easier or the adaptation of an old Breviary possible”. The author delib- 
erately refrains from dealing with the history of the Divine Office, all 
matters which are concerned with the Theology of the Office, the nature 
of its obligation and the nature of liturgical prayer. All such questions 
are left to liturgists and theologians. This book, then, is a practical guide 
to the Breviary and should prove extremely useful to those who are 
bound to say the Divine Office and who have had little or no instruction 
from a competent person on how to say it. However, as the number in 
that category would be rather small the book will probably be more 
useful to those whose duty it is to instruct others. 

While the book is written in simple language and is, on the whole, 
accurate, we have noticed a few mistakes. On page 12 we read that “‘feasts 
are of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th class’; but in number 36 of the Codex 
Rubricarum it is stated that ‘“‘Festa sunt primae, secundae aut tertiae 
classis’. Again, on page 56, lines 3 and 4, it is stated that Preces feriales 
are said at Vespers “‘on all Ember days (including Saturdays)’. Vespers of 
Saturday are the I Vespers of Sunday and Preces are never said at Vespers 
on any Saturday. Finally in the example given on page 57 we find a wrong 
direction in regard to Vespers. The example occurs this year and the Ordo 
shows that Vespers are of the feast with a commemoration of Sunday. 
That is according to the rule that a feast of II class concurring with Sunday 
has II Vespers with commemoration of Sunday. 

The following misprints have been noticed: p. 33, line 1, wha for. what; 
p. 44, 1. 19, gratis for gratias; p. 62, 1. 16, nos for nostri; Jam orto lucis 
sidere should be Jam lucis orto sidere and lastly we note the instruction 
of S.R.C.: “litera ‘j’ aboletur, et eius loco adhibeatur semper litera ‘i’.”’ 

HuGH MARKEY 
St. Columban’s, Navan 


Liturgy and Contemplation. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London. Pp. 96. 10/6. 
Tue French original of Liturgy and Contemplation has already been 
favourably reviewed in DocTRINE AND Lire by the Abbot of Glenstal. It 
is an important book, dealing with an important problem, the relationship 
between liturgy and contemplation. Briefly, the book is a positive statement 
of the traditional Catholic teaching on contemplation, against people 
whom the authors call “pseudo-liturgists” and who would have liturgical 
piety exclude contemplation. The English translation has been published 
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on this side of the Atlantic by Geoffrey Chapman. It is a pity that it should 
at times be so reminiscent of a foreigner speaking English with the syntax 
of his own tongue. Thus, we are told that contemplatives’ ecstacies, etc., 
“find themselves in preference in convents” (p. 76). One learns from the 
context that “‘at the same stroke” (which occurs on the same page) ought 
to have been something like “in the same way’. Other examples are: the 
liturgy “‘superabounds from the contemplation of the Church” (meaning 
that the Church’s contemplation is its superabundant source) (p. 91); 
“the spirit of system’’ (for regimentation or systematisation) (p. 91). On 
p. 77 we are told that to deny that the liturgy is ordained towards con- 
templation “‘is to denature the liturgy’. On p. 83: “‘what counts in the 
contemplative life is a wholly unique presence before God’. The phrase 
“with smiling British reserve’ applied to Monsignor Knox on p. 65 
sounds very ominous indeed! Why must we continue to have translations 
of this sort? There is a French way of putting things and an English way 
of putting things. In between is a no-man’s land which should be declared 
forbidden territory for translators. 

AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 
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NOTICES 


The Eucharistic Meditations of the Curé d’Ars (translated by Mother 
M. Vianney, S.H.C., published by Carmelite Publications, Dublin, 75 
pages, 6/6) is a beautifully produced book which one can unhesitatingly 
recommend. There are thirty short meditations, with such titles as: The 
Eucharist the Food of our Souls, The Disposition of Soul for Holy 
Communion, Respect for Churches, The Priest, etc. 

Sheed and Ward’s three series of paper-backs are flourishing. New 
titles in the Newman History and Philosophy of Science Series are: Theories 
and Things, by R. Harré, The Image of Newton and Locke in the Age of 
Reason, by Gerd Buchdahl, Social Anthropology, by D. F. Pocock, 
Pioneers of Prehistory in England, by L. K. Clark, O.P. (5/- each, ca. 115 
pages each), The Structure of Chemistry, by E. F. Caldin (3/6, 49). Of 
more direct interest to our readers are the other two series. Three new 
titles in the Stagbooks series are reprints of well-known books, They Made 
Me Sign, by John C. Heenan (4/-, 110 pages: on the Church’s attitude to 
mixed marriages); Vessel of Clay, by Leo Trese (4/6, 126 pages: on priestly 
spirituality); Unless Some Man Show Me, by Alexander Jones (6/-, 162 
pages: on Old Testament problems). The series, Canterbury Books, is 
represented by an excerpt from The Splendour of the Church, by Henri 
de Lubac, S.J., the title is The Catholic and His Church (3/6, 90 pages). 

Two valuable Furrow reprints are The Meaning of Knock, by William 
J. Philbin (3d., 16 pages) and The Marriage Liturgy, by Donal O’Sullivan, 
S.J. (22 pages, 6d., brought into line with the new ritual and can be used 
as a souvenir of marriage). 

Padre Pio, by Nesta De Robeck (Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 126 
pages, 6/6) tells the story of the Capuchin friar’s life. Victory Over Self, 
by Melchior Cano, O.P., is a reprint of three articles published in Cross 
and Crown, the American Dominican spiritual review (published by 
B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri; 
71 pages, no price). 
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